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Omaha--Convention City for 1936 


HE Associated Retail Credit Men of Omaha, 
who are to be hosts to the Twenty-Third Annual 
Convention of the National Retail Association 


in 1936, have already begun laying the groundwork 
for the Convention. 


“We are making plans for the Convention,” writes 
Allen T. Hupp, Secretary, “and will appoint all 
committees next week.” The photograph below 
shows downtown Omaha--from the air. 
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Next to a Seat 
At the Convention! 


The 1935 
Convention Addresses 
and 
Department Store 
Group Proceedings 


If you were at the Rochester Convention, you 
will want this permanent record of the principal 
addresses—and the Department Store Group Pro- 
ceedings—as a handy reference volume. 

If you weren't there—it’s the next best thing to 
a seat at the Convention! Here, in one book, you 
have all the principal addresses delivered at the 
Convention and, in addition, the complete word- 
for-word proceedings of the Department Store 
Group Conferences—to read and refer to whenever 
confronted with a perplexing problem. 

The addresses cover these vital topics: 

Promoting Credit Sales; Advantages of a Com- 
munity Credit Policy; Credit Sales Control; Sell- 
ing All Types of Merchandise on the Time Pay- 
ment Plan; More Business from Present Custom- 
ers; Prompt Collections as a Sales Builder; Re- 
taining Customers’ Good Will When Declining 
Accounts, etc. 

The Group Conference Proceedings cover—in 
direct discussion form: 

Community Credit Policies; Carrying Charges 
on Past-Due Accounts; Charge Account Sales Pro- 
motion ; Handling of “Slow Pay” Accounts; Reviv- 
ing of Inactive Accounts; Control of “Over-Limit”’ 
Buying; Credit Extension and Authorization Meth- 
ods and Practice; Installment Selling and Collec- 
tions; “Pooled Loan” Plans for Delinquent Ac- 
counts; Restriction of Purchases on Past-Due Ac- 
counts; and a number of other vital topics. 

It is a veritable textbook on retail credit—of 
just as much interest to the credit executives in any 
line of retailing as to those in the department store 
field. It covers the whole field of credit! 


Ready Now—for Immediate Delivery 


Price, to members, $2.00; to non-members, $3.00 


Order from the National Office 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 


Retailers--Voice Your Objection Now! 


EGARDLESS of the adoption by the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Administration of a 
credit plan to promote the sale of electric 
appliances, the retailers of the nation, with few 
exceptions, will refuse to participate in any plan 
that will inevitably weaken the retail credit struc- 
ture. The plan under consideration by EHFA 
contemplates giving the consumer a maximum of 
seven years in which to complete payment. Such 
terms are not only unsound but will have a tend- 
ency to encourage the consumer to overbuy. Over- 
expansion of credit is unhealthy for the consumer, 
the retailer, and for the country as a whole. 

No one should be encouraged to mortgage in- 
come for seven years on merchandise which will be 
of very little, if amy, value before completion of 
payments. 

In the sale of merchandise on installments, the 
majority of credit executives have in the past ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed, and rightly so, to 
the practice of selling merchandise without a down 
payment and with monthly payments spread over 
a long period of time. They consider it not only 
unsound financially, but in the end unprofitable 
and unsatisfactory to the retailer and to the con- 
sumer as well. 

The expense of carrying accounts must be paid 
by the consumer and while under the EHFA plan 
the finance charge may be less, no retailer can af- 
ford to handle installment accounts at a lower 
rate than 4 of 1 per cent per month. This is the 
minimum figure to be safely considered and many 
retailers charge more. The two major mail-order 
houses add approximately 10 per cent to the cash 
selling price of merchandise sold on time pay- 
ments. 

The carrying charge on an account on which the 
balance owed is $200.00, based on % of 1 per 
cent per month, over a period of five years is 
$60.00. Many prospective customers would not 
be entitled to credit in the amount of $200.00 on 
any terms and the business would prove unprofit- 
able if such customers were sold. 

The service problem must be considered, inas- 
much as every customer expects and often de- 
mands . rvice until the article is fully paid for. 
This item alone, judging from service costs in 
cities, on sales running for a much shorter period 
of time (and servicing sales in rural communities 
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will greatly exceed city costs), will seriously af- 
fect the profit on such sales. Repossessions will be 
heavy and collection costs will mount, due to ob- 
solescence, price reductions, change in financial 
status of the consumer, death, divorces, etc. 

Retailers, through their local associations, are 
urged to protest the adoption of the proposed 
EHFA terms on the basis that such terms not 
only weaken the credit structure of the nation’s 
retailers but will make it increasingly difficult to 
maintain present installment terms on other types 
of merchandise. The following is from an edi- 
torial by David Lawrence, which appeared in The 
United States News of August 19, 1935: 


“Undoubtedly the original purpose was to en- 
courage construction but, after all, real estate is 
not perishable. The Administration is now bent, 
however, upon lending money on_ household 
equipment which is not durable and which depends 
for its reimbursements on fluctuating pay rolls 
rather than on the sale of secondhand equipment.” 


It has required constant educational work on 
the part of this Association and its members—for 
nearly a quarter of @ century—to impress upon 
the credit customer the importance of taking care 
of obligations promptly and not to make purchases 
that cannot be paid for out of income over a rea- 
sonable period—the maximum of which hereto- 
fore ranged from twelve to eighteen months, de- 
pending upon the type of merchandise and amount 
of purchase. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the EHFA, re- 
tailers should continue to accept business only on 
sound credit terms, and in line with goed business 
practices. In the sale of electrical appliances, terms 
should not exceed twenty-four to thirty months, 
and the minimum down payment should be not 
less than 10 per cent, except on electric refriger- 
ators on which, because of the high resale value in 
the early life of the contract, it would be safe to 
accept down payments as low as $10.00. 

In the long run, someone pays. If terms of 
seven years are granted under the EHFA plan, 
and provided the paper is purchased from the re- 
tailer on a “without recourse” basis, the govern- 
ment takes the risk. Losses must be absorbed in 
some manner and it will mean increased taxes for 
the retailer and the public. 
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Experience Proves Wisdom of 
Carrying Charge 

T THE Convention of the National Retail 
A Credit Association, held in Rochester, N. 
Y., June 18-21, inclusive, a resolution was 
unanimously passed recommending a carrying 
charge of 1% of 1 per cent on past due charge ac- 
counts. A similar resolution was also passed by 
the New England Retail Credit Grantors, in con- 
ference at Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 15, 16. 

Every retail executive is urged to read the ad- 
dresses on this subject delivered at the Rochester 
Convention and appearing in the July, August 
and September issues of The Crepir Wortp— 
also in the Department Store proceedings, which 
will be released shortly. 

The address of Leo Karpeles of Birmingham, 
Ala. (July Creprr Wortp), explains the plan 
adopted by the merchants of that city and its prac- 
tical application. 

The address of G. D. Pegler, Lincoln, Neb. 
(August issue), not only describes Lincoln’s suc- 
cessful policy but also proves its popularity with 
quotations from letters written by leading credit 
executives of the city. The following, from H. R. 
Amos, Treasurer, Magee’s, Inc., is a sample: 

In March we charged a total of $170.00, on approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of our accounts. Our collection per- 
centage for March was 4 per cent better than for March 
of last year—and was the best percentage we had had 
since 1924. 

In April we charged $150.00, which represented -34.5 
per cent of accounts on books. Collections increased 
4.5 over April of last year and were also the best we 
had had since 1924. 

In May, we charged $139.00, representing 32.5 per 
cent of our accounts. Our collection percentage was 2.6 
per cent better than May of last year; and the best May 
we had had since 1925. 

This indicates that the carrying charge has increased 
our collection percentage very materially, 7.4 per cent 
less accounts being charged with carrying charge than 
when we started. At the same time our charge business 
has increased and our collection turnover has shown a 
decided improvement. 

We had very few complaints. In fact, so far but three 
people said they would refuse to pay the charge. Since 
that time two of these accounts have purchased mer- 
chandise and in both instances the accounts have been 
paid promptly. 

So, as far as we know, we have lost no accounts. Since 
the charge has gone into effect, we have opened approxi- 
mately 400 new accounts and no one has objected to 
signing the application which states carrying charge will 
be placed on account when it becomes sixty days past 


due. 


From the address (this issue) of O. L. Pfau, 
Credit Manager, Strouss-Hirshberg Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, we quote: 

For the past five years the carrying charge on our past 
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due regular accounts averaged % of 1 per cent on net 
regular charge sales. 

Some credit men and store owners have objected to 
the plan because of “unfavorable customer reaction.” Ac- 
cording to our figures, during the past five years sixty 
customers have asked that their accounts be closed be- 
cause of the interest charge. All but thirteen of those 
sixty have changed their minds and are still using their 
accounts, chiefly because of the letter explaining in de- 
tail the justice of the plan and its fairness to the cash 
and prompt-paying charge customers. 

A few figures, which may be of interest, follow: 

1. The cost of billing the carrying charges is approxi- 
mately 3.6 per cent of the net carrying charge collected. 

2. The approximate percentage of delinquent accounts 
on which a carrying charge was added for May (1935) 
was 31.2 per cent of the total number of bills rendered. 

3. The average carrying charge per delinquent account 
affected last month was 13.7 cents. 


Mr. C. R. Egeler, Credit Manager of Halle 
Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio, in his article—appear- 
ing in The Crepit Wortp of August, 1934—cap- 
tioned “Cleveland’s Plan” (adopted June 1, 
1932), commented as follows: 


The principal objection which has been raised by those 
contemplating the adoption of this policy, that is, reluc- 
tance because of fear that the public would not accept it 
in the spirit in which it was intended, was not experi- 
enced. 

But—to our most agreeable surprise—almost without 
exception, the retail credit buying public recognized the 
fairness of this charge and in many instances thanked us 
for extending the opportunity to pay for the time taken. 


Mr. R. A. Vetter, at that time Credit Manager 
of The Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
wrote regarding his experience, following the 
adoption of the plan by Cedar Rapids retailers in 
August, 1932: 


We find many accounts are paid as soon as an interest 
charge is made, whereas the accounts did not respond to 
the usual statements and collection efforts up to that 
time. Also, and equally important, they generally do 
not repeat the delinquency in the future. 

We at no time have found any tendency on the part 
of customers to feel justified in taking a longer period for 
payment, knowing that they were being charged interest, 
and therefore, in a sense paying for extra accommoda- 
tion. 

Complaints or objections were even less than we dared 
to hope for. 


Retailers of every community should cooperate 
in this movement, which will accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

1, Increase collection turnover. 

2. Reduce expense of handling collections. 

3. Reduce interest on Accounts Receivable by reducing 
amount of past due outstandings. 

4. Reduce bad debt losses. 

5. Increase charge sales volume, inasmuch as it is a 
recognized fact that prompt collections build sales. 








Our Responsibility 


To the Retailer 


By S. E. SHERMANTINE 


General Manager, Retailers Credit Associations of San Francisco and Alameda Counties, 
San Francisco, Calif., President, National Consumer Credit Reporting Corporation 


N THESE remarks it is my intention to cover a few 
high lights of our individual responsibilities—through 
which both the credit executive and the bureau may 

benefit. Our first responsibility is to the customer whom 
we are serving either directly or indirectly. The credit 








Editor’s Note: 


This article, condensed from an address be- 
fore the Twenty-Second Annual Convention of 
the National Retail Credit Association—Roches- 
ter, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935—not only stresses 
the need for closer cooperation between credit 
departments and credit bureaus but goes farther 
and shows how to save time and money—with 
greater efficiency—in clearing credit information. 





executive in his direct contact with the customer finds 
relationship closest and is therefore responsible for inter- 
viewing the applicant in such manner as to obtain full 
and complete facts. 

These facts must be such as to afford the bureau proper 
grounds for investigation so that a thorough report can 
be rendered with reasonable dispatch. During the com- 
pilation of the report, the credit executive has a further 
responsibility to the bureau—that of returning with all 
possible speed, the trade clearance. 

The responsibility of the credit executive and the 
bureau is so closely interwoven that fullest confidence 
must exist and be maintained on both sides. If either 
one passes the responsibility to the other, then an unfair 
balance prevails. So that these two vital factors may 
cooperate for the benefit of all, a complete understanding 
of the other fellow’s problems must be considered. 


Suppose Your Credit Bureau Closed Its Doors 


What would happen if, when you return to your re- 
spective offices, you should call up your local bureau and 
find no answer? Suppose the credit bureau had suddenly 
retired from the business picture! Can you imagine the 
confusion and chaotic condition confronting retailers 
under such a situation? 

With the passing years, I am inclined to believe that 
many take these smoothly operated and efficient institu- 
tions too much for granted. While it is true that we, 
as bureau secretaries, are paid to do our work, we can 
hardly be compared to the management of a retail store 
where final results as to success or failure of the business 
depend upon their individual efforts. 


Cooperation Between Store and Bureau 


Our positions and the value of our service in the com- 
munity are dependent, to a large degree, upon the amount 
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of support and cooperation of our member stores and 
their credit executives. Of course, our own houses must 
be in order—our personnel must be courteous, efficient, 
and willing to serve at all times—but no matter how 
efficient we may be, our ultimate success is measured by 
the character of our service. 

Our stores must work to see that clearances are care- 
fully checked—that complete and intelligent information 
is returned promptly to the bureau—and to see that full 
information is immediately communicated to the bureau 
when there is any question as to the safety of an account. 
(Later I will outline a very definite plan for such co- 
operation. ) 

With reduced personnel in our credit departments dur- 
ing the past few years, it is a wonder that bureaus have 
been able to render prompt service, and had it not been 
for a loyal service on the part of the credit managers 
themselves, this could never have been accomplished. 

This subject definitely leads up to a very serious re- 
porting problem—The “NO RECORD” and “CANNOT 
LOCATE” response to bureau inquiries. 

It might interest you to have the results of a three-day 
survey on large stores and a six-day survey on smaller 
stores: 

A total of 9,386 requests for clearances were surveyed 
and from this number, 2134 per cent or 2,042 were re- 
turned marked “no record.” From 1,665 telephone 
clearances 3254 per cent or 543 were returned marked 
“no record.” From 952 “rushes,” 1314 per cent, or 125 
were returned, “no record.” “Written department”— 
5,509 surveyed and 21 per cent or 1,188 returned “no 
record.” Check-ups—from’ 1,260 surveyed—1434 per 
cent or 186 returned “no record.” 

In other words—z2o per cent of all inquiries surveyed 
were returned “no record.” 

One large store with over 300 clearances on the three- 
day survey had the best record, showing 914 per cent re- 





A Three-Day Survey 


“A total of 9,386 requests for clearances were 
surveyed and from this number 2,042—2134 per 
cent—were returned marked ‘No Record.’ 

“Was this caused by carelessness on the part 
of the stores in checking—or insufficient notifi- 
cation to the bureau of factual data? 

“Somewhere—our system was wrong!” 





turned “no record.” Several ran as high as 30 per cent. 
Was this caused by carelessness on the part of the stores 

in checking—or insufficient notification to the bureau of 

factual data? Somewhere, our system was wrong! 
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Labor Cost to Store and Bureau 

Let’s see what this effort to secure trade information 
has meant in cost to both store and bureau: 

The bureau cost for labor from this operation is one 
cent (Ic) per clearance. Ninety-three dollars of labor 
effort expended—nearly twenty of which was lost! 

To the store, this cost is even greater: Considerable 
time must be spent in compiling the trade clearance and 
if, through careless checking, the report is returned “no 
record” there is no benefit either to the store making the 
inquiry or to the report furnished by the bureau. 

If bureaus are conscientious in their desire to build the 
best report possible, they will continue as in the past to 
clear every known source of information and the bureau 
is duty-bound to do this unless some previous note has 
reached us that the account is not established. 


The Value of Correct Trade Clearances 

Without doubt, you have all been on the receiving end 
when a report is returned indicating that the reference 
stores were unable to (or simply did not) supply the 
clearance. You are no doubt asking yourself, “Why all 
this ‘to-do’ about a few clearances?” The trade clear- 
ance is of paramount importance in determining the in- 
dividual’s “payability,” provided charge accounts have 
been previously established. 

What can be more annoying on reviewing a credit re- 
port than to find one-third to one-half of the references 
returned “no record”! And who is to blame? Well, 
of course the bureau is then in the “dog house” for its 
failure to produce. 


= OV SAN FRANCISCO AND ALAMEDA COUNTIES 
ean MERCHANT OWNED METITUTIONS FOR THE FROTETTION OF METAR CRED’ 
rRanceco 


8. 8 SHEUNTINE. OENERAL MANACER 





Dear Mr__ 


It has just been brought to our attention that accounts 
carried in your name are not being met during the month follow- 
ing purchase, 


Our merchants fully appreciate the velue of charge accounts, 
but realize that their usefulness to you (or your family) would 
be seriowly impaired if all of their patrons proved terdy. For 
that reason, the San Francisco (and East Bay) merchants are fast 
becoming just as particular about promptness in settlement cf ac- 
counts as in correcting carelessness in Store service. It all 
counts toward better stores. 


So doubt this is merely @ question of oversight or aisunder- 
standings for we are sure you would not wish us to record any un- 
favorable iuwpression of your credit dealings. 


May we not hear from you by retura mail, advising what die- 
position you will amke of these bille sow due, and arruring us thet 
it bs understood accounts are hereafter to be met without fail in 
thirty days. 


Yours very truly, 





RETAILERS CHEZ 
Os 


SSOCI ATION 


ciseo, Inc. 


neds, 
ent Maneger. 
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Credit Established Through Two Definite 
Channels 

Credit, today, is established through two very definite 
channels: First—the earning power of the individual and 
his financial ability to pay for the merchandise charged, 
provided credit is granted. Second—the experience of 
other stores as to how the subject has discharged previous 
credit extended. 

In other words: one important basis for credit exten- 
sion is found in an authentic trade clearance from your 
bureau. 


How to Cut Down “No Record” Response 


Be sure you have furnished your bureau with all pos- 
sible identifying information such as: 


Correct spelling of name; first name and initial; pres- 
ent and former address; present and former employment. 


Whenever possible see that the bureau gets a copy of 
your application. 

If you telephone the name into the bureau, be sure the 
bureau employee has the information correct. 

When you, as a store, receive a request from the 
bureau, assign someone to the clearance who has a full 
knowledge of credit procedure and who can analyze an 
account, making a correct statement as to the customer’s 
paying habits. 

A more standard practice should be established among 
stores so that employees can more readily secure store 
records and have a confidence that they have or have not 
the account inquired upon. 


Ro Taubes, ’ ASSOC IMO NS 
OF GAN FRANCIECO AND ALAMEDA 
Lustsaighanile AR cop teoteamnargr tis dain 


8 6 SHERUNTIVE. GENERAL MWKoERR 


Dear Mr, 


#e are pleased to advise that the temporary restraint 
placed on your retail charge accounts in San Francisco bas 
been removed. Your co-operation in bringing the outstanding 
belances to s current condition is greatly appreciated. 


as you may know, the terms of the San Francisco reteaii 
merchants are based on che expectation that accounts will be 
met promptly so that proper service may be rendered to the cus 
tomer end @ profit result to the store. Sat rally, when an ac- 
count runs over @ long period of time, it ceases to be profit- 
able 4o the stores and certainly cansot be tidered a credit 
etset to Wie customer. 


Your accounts are being released and your charge privi- 
leges restored wits the definite understanding that in the fu- 
ture, you will conduct your revail obligations in strict sccord 
ence with the required terms. We have so doubt of your willing 
compliance with this conditions as we are quite sure you will 
agree they the charge account privilege 


is one to be held in the 
biehest regard. 






stant Manorer. 





Two of the “Group Letters” mentioned. No. 1 is a reminder of terms. No. 2 informs customer of removal of restraint 
on purchases. 
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Some stores have as many as four to six locations for 
trade experience. This probably accounts for some of our 
“‘no record” replies. 


Progress in Credit Reporting 


I have purposely digressed from my subject somewhat 
—not to give a lecture but to put us all thinking, particu- 
larly about our methods of procedure and whether or not 
this is leading us to incur useless expense which should 
be avoided. A little later I shall endeavor to show how 
at least some of this trouble can be avoided through 
simple methods. 


After fifteen years of work in bureau service, I have 
come to the conclusion that the opportunities to serve our 
communities are not completely tied up with efficient 
credit reporting service. Our responsibility lies in seek- 
ing to serve the community in every way possible that 
will aid stores in reducing credit losses—whether by 
luncheon meetings—special service—reciprocal reports, or 
“What have you.” 


Luncheon Meetings—The “Round Table”’ 


This activity has grown until a recent survey in the 
“key” group in San Francisco revealed 300 accounts 
cleared in twelve months—representing $300,000. One- 
third of these accounts were passed out of the groups 
with just a trade clearance—this providing up-to-date 
trade records on over 100 accounts. Another $100,000 
was collected through group letters from the bureau, 
costing the stores nothing. The remainder was placed 
in our adjustment department and later recovered for our 
members at minimum cost. 


This particular bureau activity is covered by an agree- 
ment as to procedure and all participants must be gov- 
erned by its provisions. We find this tends toward 
smoother operation with better results. 

The weekly luncheon groups offer a service to the mer- 
chants in collective action on delinquent debtors which 
pays very excellent returns. Above all else, in this ac- 
tivity, there must be a strong sense of fair play and a 
willingness to give and take with a realization that co- 
operation is the prime requisite. 


Special Service Bulletin 

In San Francisco, it’s the pink sheet—in Oakland, the 
blue sheet—in Los Angeles, the green sheet. This serv- 
ice, to my mind, offers to members one of the most com- 
plete of the community services. True, like all other 
bureau activities, the stores must cooperate by notifying 
the office promptly and completely of changing conditions 
in the status of their customers’ accounts, particularly 
when this affects the paying ability of the customer. 

If each store would follow closely the data contained 
on our special service bulletin, noting action of other 
stores on the same account, make necessary authorization 
changes and be guided accordingly, it would be saved 
from extending many dollars’ worth of credit which even- 
tually will turn out to be either a very slow recovery or 
a total loss. 


Cooperation Reduces Extra Work 
May I refer back to the “no record” situation once 
more—and indicate just how a great deal of unnecessary 
work can be eventually saved? 
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Report to the bureau immediately on each declined ac- 
count! 

The fact that you have declined the account will be 
recorded in the bureau files and we will know that you 
are not interested in that account, thus eliminating a 
further inquiry from us in the future. 


When these declined accounts are noted on bureau 
records, stores will be saved (time and money) from 
future checking. Some of our stores consider our special 
service bulletin as a rite in their offices—every item is 
properly recorded and, strange as it may seem, these 
stores have usually outstanding records as to collection 
turnover and low write-off records. 

If you are a credit executive who is honestly endeavor- 
ing to do just a little better piece of work—a little better 
collection turnover—a little less write-off at the end of 
the year—then follow the leader who has set the pace 
for better credits, less write-offs, and better collection 
turnover. 

Outstanding records are being made by stores which 
have the vision and moral courage to say “No” to a 
questionable credit risk and request their money when 
due from delinquent debtors. 


The Reciprocal Report 


The latest innovation in bureau service and without 
question one of the most advanced of our services is the 
reciprocal report system. It is a saving factor which 
takes away all excuses for not making full use of it and 
the cost to the stores is nothing! ‘The reciprocal report 
service is adding one more protective measure as a safe- 
guard to retail credit, but if the full and lasting results 
are to be obtained by retailers, their credit executives must 
make use of the service. 


We have member stores who have added to their per- 
sonnel for the purpose of taking care of this particular 
branch of our service. The report is read—ratings low- 
ered—or in cases where improvement has been made, the 
rating has been advanced. The report is then filed in 
credit files bringing the member store’s records up to date. 


We may furnish the best protective measures imagin- 
able but if the credit executives do not make full use of 
the service, then the time, money, and protective service 
of the bureau are lost. 


The best records being made today in our stores are 
coming from those using our reciprocal report service 
and who are freely giving out important changes in the 
status of customers’ accounts, taking full advantage of 
all data emanating from the bureau. 


San Francisco and Oakland bureaus are now issuing 
about 65 to 80 thousand reciprocal reports (which is the 
figure for April, 1935). Thus, in addition to our 18 to 
20 thousand written reports, the added reciprocals bring 
the total up to 90 to 100,000 up-to-date reports circulated 
in our territory every thirty days! 

It has been our firm conviction that—when this type 
of service was well established—credit turnover would 
improve, and in February, 1935, compared to the same 
month for 1934, our improvement was 5 per cent, some 
of which can be credited to this new service. This in- 
crease has been consistent for the past three years! 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Progressive Stores and Bureaus Cut 
Operating Costs With Telautographs 


Telautographs Save 40% in Time and Labor on All Inquiries and Reports 


Telautographs save the time of one person in transmission of all 
information. There are no “‘waitings’ or “call backs,” as is the 
case where verbal communication is used, and gossip is entirely 
eliminated. 


With the Telautograph, you write your message, in code form, 
and it appears instantaneously at the other end of the line—regard- 
less of whether the credit man is “in” or not, or whether it is before 
or after business hours. When he does come in, the report is 
there waiting for him. 


Every Telautograph message is timed and dated, and in indelible 
handwriting. Thus there can be no misunderstanding regarding 
when the message was received or answered or regarding the com- 
plete name and address mentioned therein. The Telautograph 
saves all this time now spent in checking such misunderstandings. 


The Industrial Bank &@ Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo., Sears 
Roebuck & Company of Youngstown, Ohio, and Moore, Ltd., San 
Francisco, Recently Contracted for Service to Their Respective Bureaus 





25 Bureaus and 156 Great Stores Now Have Telautographs!! Are You One 
Of Them? If Not, Why Not Investigate This Service Now? It Will Save 
You Money. Average Cost—Bureau-Store Service About $1.00 Per Day!! 


Send for Our Man Now! No Obligation—Of Course 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


16 W. 6l1st St., New York City 
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July Trends --A Fast-Reading Summary 


...- A nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections and credit sales 
for July, 1935, as compared with July, 1934, compiled by Research 
Division - - National Retail Credit Association ... 


ETAIL credit sales showed an average increase of 

14.4 per cent during the month of July, 1935, as 

compared with July, 1934, while retail collections 
increased 5.1 per cent for the same period. 

The so-called ‘summer slump” has not materialized in 

anything like the proportions of other years. Retail busi- 

ness seems to have leveled off and is going ahead in spite 











Highlights for July 
50 Cities reporting. 
15,356 Retail stores represented. 
COLLECTIONS 


43 Cities reported increases. 
5.1% Was the average increase for all 


sales and collections in Augusta. Only one paper mill 
is closed in Augusta and it is expected to open again in 
September. Relief rolls in the city decreased about 50 
per cent after an increase in employment by the city. 

The textile situation in Manchester, N. H., is acute. 
Continuous curtailments are slowing up business gen- 
erally and future prospects are very uncertain. Shoe 
manufacturing, however, holds fairly steady. 

Collections were only fair in the New York and Penn- 
sylvania area. Credit sales, however, were fair to good 
with Erie reporting a 20 per cent increase in credit sales 
over July, 1934. 

Charlotte, N. C., reported credit sales slow. At the 
same time, credit departments concentrated on collections, 
resulting in an increase of 8 per cent. . . . Charleston, 
W. Va., reported their collections only fair while credit 


cities. . sales increased 19.5 per cent. Rainy weather, for the 
27.5% Was the greatest increase (Mun- q ; x : : : ‘ 
cie, Ind.). first three weeks in July, slowed up collections as well as 


3 Cities reported no change. 
4 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Man- 
chester, N. H.). 


CREDIT SALES 


43 Cities reported increases. 
14.4% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
44.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Smith, Ark.). 
Cities reported no change. 
2 Cities reported decreases. 
5.0% Was the greatest decrease (Man- 
chester, N. H., and Providence, 
R. L.). 
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of the usual summer recessions. All indications are that 
the seasonal decline is less marked and will be of much 
shorter duration than any in the past three years. 

More factories are open and working in the central 
part of Maine, which accounted for an increase in credit 


credit sales to some extent. 

Extreme summer heat in Hutchinson, Kan., had a de- 
pressing effect on both collections and credit sales. . . 
Railroad shops are working regularly this year in Pa- 
ducah, Ky., which accounted for an increase in collections 
of 6.5 per cent and an increase in credit sales of 16.0 
per cent. 

Collections and credit sales were good in the Kansas 
City and St. Louis area. Practically all lines showed a 
nice increase in credit sales volume. Warm weather 
boosted summer clothes sales while electric refrigerators 
led in installment sales. 

For the twentieth consecutive month, collections in 
St. Louis show improvement over the corresponding 
months a year ago. 

Nashville, Tenn., reported their collections good with 
an increase of 7.2 per cent and credit sales good with an 
increase of 28.0 per cent over July, 1934. 

Collections in the Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio area 
were fair to good. Mount Clemens reported that em- 
ployment has decreased but collections seem good anyway. 
At the same time, refrigerator sales have increased con- 
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Month-by-Month Comparison - - July, 1935 vs. June, 1935 ; 
Collections Credit Sales 
July, 1935 June, 1935 July, 1935 June, 1935 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Cities of Total Cities of Total Cities of Total Cities of Total 
Good 28 56.0 22 40.7 36 72.0 34 62.9 
Fair 19 38.0 28 51.8 12 24.0 18 33.4 
Slow 3 6.0 4 7.5 2 4.0 2 3.7 
Total 50 100.0 54 100.0 50 100.0 54 100.0 
Increase 43 86.0 35 64.8 43 86.0 44 81.5 
Decrease 4 8.0 11] 20.4 2 4.0 1 1.8 ' 
No Change 3 6.0 8 14.8 5 10.0 9 16.7 
Total 50 100.0 54 100.0 50 100.0 54 100.0 , 
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siderably and Federal Housing Act has helped conditions 
materially. 

Davenport, Ia., and Lincoln, Neb., reported an in- 
crease in collections of 6.0 per cent and 4.1 per cent re- 
spectively. At the same time, Davenport reported an 
increase of 35.0 per cent, and Lincoln an increase of 31.2 
per cent in credit sales. 

West Texas reported that more people are employed 
in that section than at any other time since 1929. 
Salaries are not quite as high as they were in that year, 
but are gradually being raised. Borger, Texas, reports 
that due to more employment (and because workmen 
consider their jobs more permanent), credit sales have 
increased 25 per cent during July over last year. Mer- 
chants reported that July, 1935, was the best month they 
have had since 1930. 

Collections in the Denver, Colo., area show no tend- 
ency toward slowing down but the gain is not keeping 
pace with increased credit sales. Denver reported an 
increase in credit sales of 18.3 per cent over July, 1934. 

Casper, Wyo., reported an increase of 20.0 per cent in 
credit sales due to an improved general tone in retail 
business and the willingness of consumers to obligate 
themselves. . . . Too many holidays and celebrations re- 
duced collections in Cheyenne, Wyo., in both current and 
old accounts. Time-payment business, however, par- 
ticularly in refrigerators, showed great activity. At the 
same time, live stock and range conditions continue to 
look good for fall business. 

San Diego, Calif., the Exposition city, reported an in- 
crease in collections of 15.0 per cent and an increase in 
credit sales of 22.0 per cent. Warm weather has helped 
sales of seasonal merchandise in Santa Barbara. 














ing from Canada. 





Credit sales and collections were fair in cities report- 
Victoria reported that tourist busi- 


ness showed a nice increase (from 20 to 30 per cent). 
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a pleasant place to stay 


in CHICAGO 


The new gaiety reaches its fullest measure 
at Hotel Atlantic... .Right in the heart of the 
Loop with everything of interest at hand—yet 
quiet and peaceable as can be in your room. 


450 Rooms from *29° Daily 


WITH BATH 








ERNesT C. ROESSLER 
FREDERICK C. TEICH 
Managing Directors 


CLARK STREET Al 
JACKSON BLVD. 
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Increase -. Increase Increase . Increase 
District and City — — or District and City Collec- = or 
rons Decrease Decrease tons Decrease °*'** Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Fair + 5.0 Fair +10.0 Cincinnati, O. Good + 9.8 Good +34,5 
Worcester, Mass. Fair + 6.0 Fair eer Dayton, O. Good + 5.1 Good +11.9 
Manchester, N. H. Slow —10.0 Slow — 5.0 Toledo, O. Good + 7.0 Good +15.0 
Providence, R. I. Fair No change Slow - 50 Average Good + 7.0 Good +14.0 
‘ Average Fair + 2 Slow 7. Davenport, Ia. Good + 6.0 Good +35.0 
2. New York, N. Y. Good eee tia Sioux City, Ia. Good + 3.0 Fair + 5.0 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fair + 1.3 Fair + 7.5 St. Paul, Minn. Fair + 6.3 Good +17.0 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 1 Good +10.0 Lincoln, Neb. 3ood + 4.1 Good +31.2 
Erie, Pa. Good — 1.0 Good +20.0 Average Good + 4.8 Good +22.0 
Average at sind Fair + 5 Good + 9.4 8. Tulsa, Okla. Fair al Good +25.0 
3. Charlotte, N. C. Good + 8.0 Fair No Change Amarillo, Tex. Good +12.1 Good +17.1 
Charleston, W. Va. Fair + 1.0 Good +19.5 Austin, Tex. Good + 1.5 Good +18.5 
Average Fair + 4.5 Good + 9.7 Borger, Tex. Good +20.0 Good +25.0 
4. Jacksonville, Fla. Fair +10.0 Fair +10.0 ts a Tex. a - 7 ps Kr! 
~—— => a eee, . = we oar ouston, Tex. 700 : 700 ’ 
5. a Smith, Ark. Fair Pa Good +44.0 San Antonio, Tex. Good + 4.4 Good + 5.6 
utchinson, Kan. Good + 4.0 Good +16.0 r™ Good +62 Good 417.9 
Paducah, Ky. Fair + 6.5 Fair +16.0 a eed A 
Kansas City, Mo. Good + 4.2 Good 429.0 9. Boulder, Colo. Fair + 9.0 Fair + 5.0 
St. Louis, Mo. Good + 4.0 Good + 6.0 Denver, Colo. Good a. Good +18.3 
Nashville, Tenn. Good + 7.2 Good 428.1 Salt Lake City, Utah Good + 2.6 Good + 27 
Average Good + 4.2 Good +23.2 Casper, Wyo. Fair +15.0 Good +20.0 
6. Joliet, Ill. Pair =U 1.0 2=«SCGeedSCi+ S80 a i — a SS 
Peoria, III. Slow + 1.7 Slow sith ee a 2. ae 3 Good +13.2 
Muncie, Ind. Good 427.5 Good 428.5 11. San Diego, Calif. Good +15.0 Good +22.0 
South Bend, Ind. Fair 418.4 Fair 419.5 San Francisco, Calif. Good + 4.0 Good +23.3 
Bay City, Mich. Fair No change Fair No change Santa Barbara, Calif. Fair + 5.0 Good +10.0 
Detroit, Mich. Good + 5.1 300d +19.0 Average ving el Good + 8.0 Good + 18.4 — 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good + 3.0 Good + 5.0 12. Victoria, B. C. Fair + 7.0 Fair + 5.0 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. Good + 5.0 Good +10.0 Winnipeg, Man. Fair + 5.3 Fair + 2.0 
Akron, O. Fair No change Fair +20.0 Average Fair + 6.1 Fair + 3.5 
atin: Se ES ESE SEE TT IETTELILOOETL TE ODE SAE DOE A TCE TE SE ACE 
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Prompt Collections as a Sales Builder 


By AUG. C. WEHL 
Credit Manager, Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Concluding Address on This Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


tance of prompt collections as a sales 

builder, we must bear in mind that 
credit sales are predicated upon the cus- 
tomer’s credit standing and ability to pay. 
Modern credit management has given much 
thought nd effort to sales promotion 
through credit extension, but I wonder if 
we realize to what extent sales are affected 
by prompt pay or slow pay accounts. 

It is not the idle dollar on our books that 
builds business—it is the dollar that keeps 
moving that enables us to buy and sell. 
The entire program depends on the circula- 
tion of money, and a profitable charge busi- 
ness must depend on the turnover of its re- 
ceivables. 

A customer who pays his account promptly when due 
is an asset and a potential buyer at all times. “Through 
continuous turnover of his account, a certain profit is 
assured. On the other hand, the delinquent or slow pay 
account not only becomes unprofitable, but ties up capital 
which should be used to buy new merchandise and pro- 
mote new business. 

We cannot profitably continue to sell to people who do 
not pay their bills with a reasonable degree of prompt- 
ness. The account which becomes delinquent and is 
closed against further charges is no longer an asset to a 
store; it has in fact become a liability. 

Good will which is recognized as a builder of business 
is not enhanced by a lenient or loose collection policy. 
Friends are not made by liberality of terms, but by keep- 
ing accounts paid up. 

I believe we induce friendship and good will by help- 
ing to keep customers’ accounts solvent. The longer we 
permit accounts to run, the poorer are our chances of 
retaining them as charge customers, and ultimately we 
lose their business entirely. 

The question of additional business cannot be con- 
sidered in connection with delinquent accounts. ‘The 
possibility for promotional activities has been removed. 
The prompt pay customer is the valuable customer, the 
bearer of good will, and the actual creator of profit. 

When a charge customer becomes delinquent to the 
point where we cannot extend further credit, who gets 
his cash business? ‘The merchant to whom he owes long 
overdue accounts? On the whole, I question it. 

In smaller stores, the customer goes elsewhere—she 
stays away from that store until her bill is paid, and in 
the larger stores she may buy occasionally on special sale 
days. Once in a while, a customer will tell you that she 
is still buying for cash, but that is the exception. 

Make an examination of delinquent accounts referred 
to your Collection Department, and you will find that a 


1 ORDER to appreciate the impor- 
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very large percentage buy within a week or 
two after the account has been paid; which 
proves that when accounts have been al- 
lowed to become delinquent, sales volume 
is reduced. 

Every time we transfer an account to 
Suspense or “P. and L.” good will goes 
with it. In past years, the good will of 
hundreds, yes, thousands of customers was 
destroyed because of lenient policies. The 
good will, which merchants hoped to create 
by these policies, vanished when it became 
necessary to insist on payment. 

Many retailers have carried accounts to 
the point of discomfort to themselves, their 
businesses having in many cases been jeop- 
ardized and their bank credit impaired. 
Easy credit and a lenient collection policy may attract 
business and make for temporary good will, but there comes 
a day of reckoning, and in the final analysis the results are 
a lot of grief with abnormal charge-offs, little or no profit, 
a loss of invested capital, and a loss of good will. 

Business vitality can be good only if bills are paid 
promptly. Business has been suffering because of slow 
collections and frozen assets. Slow collections reduce 
working capital, reduce profits, increase losses, and even- 
tually undermine the foundation of any business. 

Accounts are practically the same as merchandise. 
Merchandise represents money on the shelf, and accounts 
are money on the books. Turnover is just as important 
in one as in the other. 


Profits are made by those who substitute facts for ideas 
and opinions. The successful and fortunate merchants 
are those who had the foresight to establish definite col- 
lection policies, and adhered to them. These merchants 
are now in a position to take advantage of the upward 
trend in business. 

As a selling factor, credit is recognized and has taken 
its place in the front ranks of business during the recent 
years, but we can break down the entire charge sales 
structure through poor collection methods. 

As credit men, we have a duty to perform in connec- 
tion with every charge customer placed on the books. 
We must guide that customer and teach him, if neces- 
sary, the importance of prompt payment. 

We must watch the account from its inception and if 
necessary educate the customer until the prompt payment 
of his bills has become a habit. When we have built 
around our charge customers this wall of protection, then 
we will have continuous, profitable business—in good 
times or in bad times. 
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Retail Credit Sales Control 


By S. E. EDGERTON 


Credit Manager, Broadway Department Store, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Director, National Retail Credit Association 


Concluding Address on This Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


will be one of paramount importance to credit 

men—a subject that will be brought up for dis- 
cussion wherever credit men gather, because Credit Sales 
Control encompasses every possible phase of credit and 
collection work from before the time the account is 
opened until after it is paid. 

I say “before the time the account is opened” because, 
while the Publicity Department is preparing all its vari- 
ous maneuvers of advising the customer of impending 
sales, you must be making your department ready to 
handle an increased influx of business. I say “after the 
account is paid” because the customer may then petition 
you for the reopening of the account. 

Credit Sales Control is an ever-present entity. How- 
ever, the time allotted at this meeting for a discussion of 
such a comprehensive subject is, of necessity, so short 
that I will confine myself to one of the phases of the 
subject under discussion. I will consider the subject up 
to the time that the first purchase is made on the account. 


[wit is a subject that always has been and always 


Importance of the Interview 

The interview with the customer at the time of the 
request for a charge account is a very important step in 
the control of the account. The first requisite is to have 
an interviewer who is sufficiently qualified in all circum- 
stances to sense each situation as it appears and to fully 
extract, if necessary, from the customer any information 
that may be vital to the procurement of a complete re- 
port. I do not mean by this to ask a lot of foolish ques- 
tions that are not absolutely necessary. That is a waste of 
time and is of no service to the Credit Office, but I do 
mean that each application is individual unto itself and 
the interviewer must be able, through material and psy- 
chological observation, to procure any hidden information. 


Qualifications of an Interviewer 

An interviewer must be: 

1. A person of jntelligence. 

2. He should be alert. 

3. He should have a thorough knowledge of charge 
accounts. 

4. He should know what a self-destructive weapon a 
charge account might be if improperly used. 

5. He should be abreast of current events, knowing the 
trend of the times. 

6. He should be patient and understanding. 

7. He should have a pleasing personality. 

8. He should be businesslike. 


9. He should not confuse a good impression with a 
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pleasing impression ; that is, he must not let the customer 
sell himself when his record will not warrant an account. 

10. He should not be weak in his decisions. 

11. He should not be too quick in saying “Yes”—or 
in saying “No.” 

12. He should have confidence in himself. 


Requisites of an Application 

The following requisites are very essential on each 
application : 

1. A complete record as to the individual capacity of 
the person opening an account. 

2. If married, the proper marital status and the names 
of both parties. 

3. Residence address and the permanency thereof. 

4. Prior address. 

5. Name of the bank, branch and account and exact 
manner in which account is carried. 

6. Stores where party may have an account. 

7. Personal references and name of relative. 

8. Names and signatures of persons privileged to use 
the account. 

9. A definite understanding as to the amount of credit 
requested. 

10. A thorough explanation of the terms under which 
the account is carried, and an understanding of these 
terms by the customer. 


Be Sure to Get a Credit Report 

It is very important that you secure a complete report 
from your local credit association, securing all local ante- 
cedent and foreign information when necessary. You 
should never open a charge account without first inquir-_ 
ing at your local credit association to see if a report is 
in file. 

The customer paints his own credit picture and any 
movement of yours cannot change it. The leopard is 
not known to change his spots, and the person who has 
a detrimental credit report is not expected to come into 
your store and be a shining example of conversion and 
be presumed to pay his account at your store on a prompt 
basis. What he has done to others, he will do to you. 


An Ounce of Prevention— 

The theory behind all these requirements is this: A 
very good time to control credit sales is prior to the time 
the account is opened. In other words—it is more im- 
portant not to open an account, where credit sales need 
be a continual source of trouble, than to worry about the 
account after you have it on your books. 

(Continued on page 14.) 








The “Tickler” Collection System 


By JAMES WILSON 
Credit Manager, Denholm & McKay Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Concluding Installment of Address, “Fifty Years in Retail Credit” - - 
Twenty-Second Annual Convention .. Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


lections and an efficient collection system, let us 

turn now to the study of a system that has pro- 
duced excellent results in New England, a section of the 
country where it is more difficult to produce a high per- 
centage than in some other sections. 

Over three years ago, the merchants of Worcester met 
with the credit men and discussed collections. An analy- 
sis of the situation revealed the fact that we were getting 
the lowest percentages of any of the leading cities of New 
England. 

In order, therefore, to remedy the situation, the Den- 
holm & McKay Company changed its collection pro- 
cedure and installed the Tickler System. At the opening 
of this address, I described a collection method of fifty 
years ago that was quaint in its simplicity, and economical 
enough to suit the most exacting Scotchman! And now 
we are back to first principles. The Tickler System, as 
developed over three years ago in the collection depart- 
ment of the Denholm & McKay Company, combines all 
the essentials—simplicity, economy and efficiency. 

The method is described below and the letters and 
forms used are shown on the opposite page. 


AVING stressed the importance of prompt col- 


Collection Procedure 

Our Collection Procedure, to which our credit and 
collection clerks strictly adhere, follows: 

At the time of application for a credit account, it is 
explained to the applicant that full settlement of accounts 
is expected in thirty days. 

When an account is opened, a letter is sent explaining 
that our terms are 30 days. 

The following steps are used: 


1. Current bill, three days before end of the month. 

2. Thirty days after, statement is sent. 

3. Fifteen days after, send combination statement and 
letter No. 1. (See Figure 3.) 

4. Two weeks after, send combination statement and 
letter No. 2, which reads: 

If you have already paid this bill, would you please 
advise us of the fact so that we may trace the payment, 
and not bother you further. 

Should the payment have escaped your attention, no 
doubt you will appreciate this little reminder. 

5. Two weeks after, send combination statement and 
letter No. 4, text of which follows: 

Your attention is called once again to the balance @ue 
on your account as shown above. 

We are quite sure you will want to adjust this and 
hope it is convenient for you to send us your check at 
this time. If your payment will be delayed, won’t you 
please write us so that an understanding may be reached ? 

6. Two weeks after, send combination statement and 
letter No. 5. (See Figure 3.) 
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7. Two weeks after, send last combination statement 
and letter No. 6. (See Figure 3.) 

8. A duplicate copy of the last combination statement 
and letter is sent to the Credit Bureau for record. 

9. During the next thirty days, the.Credit Manager 
uses the pink and blue collection letters of the Credit 
Men’s Association, dictated “special” letters and tele- 
phone calls. 

10. When the account is six months overdue, it is placed 
with an attorney for collection and charged off. 


Figure 2 shows the “Open Account” block stamp which 
is placed on the customer’s duplicate bill if the account 
becomes 60 days old. Duplicate bills are used instead of 
ledgers. The months overdue are listed on this rubber 
stamp. 

Under Figure 3 are copies of three of the five collec- 
tion letters and combination statements (Numbers 1, 5, 
and 6). Each letter carries, in the upper right-hand 
corner, a listing of the net overdue monthly purchases. 
Very few customers appreciate how fast their unpaid ac- 
counts become overdue. This listing of overdue accounts, 
sent every two weeks—and frequent persistent reminders 
—is good collection psychology! 

Figure 4 is the Tickler Statement. This is an actual 
account, only the name and address being changed. This 
shows the first statement was sent Jan. 2, 1935—on an 
account of $50.97, for goods bought in November, 1934. 
The collection clerk then sent 4 collection letters in 
sequence, every two weeks on the dates shown on the 
line under the name and address. 

Up to letter No. 5, inclusive, the number of letters and 
the dates sent were entered on the block rubber stamp 
(Figure 2) placed on the customer’s duplicate bills. The 
collection clerk having carried the account until April 26, 
then turned it over to the Credit Manager, who sent 
Number 6. 

The account was then five months old and six letters 
had been sent. Number 10 was sent because of inade- 
quate payments on account and requesting larger pay- 
ments. Number 16 was sent April 12, because of the 
unkept promise made April 2. When Number 6 was 
sent, a record of the account was sent to the Credit 
Bureau. Likewise when the blue and pink letters of 
the Retail Credit Men (these designated as Y1 and Y2), 
were sent, the Credit Bureau was notified. 

Copies of these letters and all form letters used by us 
are shown in the Forms Exhibit Albums of the National 
Retail Credit Association. Also our very valuable col- 
lection of office forms. 

Finally the Bureau was advised when the account was 
placed for collection June 7, with 6 per cent interest 
added. 
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DENHOLM & Mc Kay Co. 
BOSTON STORE 
Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS 
—MEMBER OF— 
WORCESTER ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
ASSOCIATED RETAIL CREDIT MEN OF WORCESTER 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


A statement of your account has been sent you, which we pre- 
sume you bave found correct. Payment does nat seem to be re- 
corded. Uf you have sent check will you kindly let us know 
so we may trace it? Should you, by chance, have overlooked 


action 





Respectfully yours. 








DENHOLM & McKAY COMPANY 











the payment, no doubt this reminder will suggest your prompt 














It is our 
tions is regretted. 
your obliga! put is has now come to 


desire to extend every courtesy '0 Jou to collect what is 
















ALWAYS BRING OR SEND YOUR LEASE WITH TOUR REMITTANCE. 


SECOND NOTICE 


on or before agreement date. 


Kindly Favor us with an immediate remittance. Due $ 


_———— 


Your Budget Contract with us requires that payments be paid 
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ALWAYS GRING OR SEND YOUR CEASE WITH YOUR REMITTANCE. 
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Amount 8 23 ag 


ALWAYS BRING OR SEND YOUR LEASE WITH YOUR REMITTANCE. 


We have written you repeatedly requesting that you bring your payments in 
agreement. This we have no record of your doing. We 
now demand the FULL AMOUNT OF THE BALANCE ON YOUR LEASE. 


DENHOLM & McKAY CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 


LEASE ACCOUNT 


rumen. Poms. Crocs [ 
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PAYMENTS OVERDUE 


Amounting wo 8.14.5 
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The dates under the name and address are called the 
“tickler dates” and the Collection Tickler is filed or set 
ahead in the Tickler Box (see Figure 8), back of guide 
cards bearing the dates of the months, 1 to 31. 

Thus the Credit Manager, because of his more mature 
judgment and more intimate knowledge of the customers, 
handles the tough or “sour” accounts, also those accounts 
on which promises are made and the open accounts—of 
which there are so many—that develop into draggy, long- 
drawn-out installment accounts. 


Figure 5 is a reproduction of the Lease Account stamp 
which is placed on duplicate lease, when the account be- 
comes in arrears. This copy of the lease is used as a leaf 
of the Lease ledger and is filed in alphabetical order in 
a binder. 


Under Figure 6 are shown the four lease notices sent 
two weeks apart after the account is in arrears. 


Figure 7 is a “tickler” copy of an actual lease account 
(name and address fictitious). After four notices were 
sent by the lease collection clerk, the vacuum cleaner was 
repossessed by the Credit Manager (four months after 
purchase) and the Credit Bureau notified. 


The lease account and open account “ticklers” are all 
filed together in the Tickler Box. Before each day’s 
“ticklers” are given to the Credit Manager, an office 
clerk brings them up to date, entering cash payments and 
promises. 


I assume that every department and specialty store 
makes and files duplicates of customers’ bills for reference 
in case claims are made, and to make duplicates which 
are so often requested by customers. Why, then, should 
it be necessary to copy all the data contained thereon to 
other card or leaf ledgers? 

This procedure, it seems to me, is a great duplication of 
effort. We assemble these duplicate bills and file them 
in manila folders (1114” x 9%”) in numerical order. 
The number of the account is entered on the protruding 
flaps of the folder. When an account is placed with an at- 
torney for collection, the duplicate bills are transferred 
to a red folder. 

When Letter Number 6 is sent, a colored signal is 
placed in the authorization index, and thereafter all 
charges are referred to the Credit Manager or his assist- 
ant. In case of a refer, the charge ticket and duplicate 
bills are sent in a large carrier 10” long and 244” in 
diameter, through a pneumatic tube propelled by com- 
pressed air, to the Credit Manager’s desk from the Ac- 
counting Office. 

On the back of the charge ticket is entered (by the 
authorizer) the amount owing to date and how far back 
the account extends. 

(Necessity is the mother of invention. Therefore, this 
system was invented to fit the unusual situation of a 
credit man, whose legs have been paralyzed for 33 years. 
I do not leave my office chair for hours at a time.) 


This collection system produces a monthly collection 
percentage on open accounts of 45 per cent to 53% per 
cent, and on lease accounts of 22 per cent to 24% per 
cent, varying according to the months of the year. Col- 
lections have been on the gain for 23 successive months. 

Referring to the monthly percentages of New England 
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department stores on open accounts, as reported by the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank, we have been making a 
larger gain in collections nearly every month than the 
average New England store for many months. 

For example, may I mention percentage gains of the 
past few months in 1935? In February (over 1934), the 
average gain of New England department stores was 2.4 
per cent—our gain, 4.6 per cent; March, 0.1 per cent 
(%o of 1 per cent)—our gain, 8.1 per cent; April, 2.3 
per cent—our gain, 5.5 per cent. 

Some economists and business men fear that because 
of the decision of the Supreme Court voiding the NRA, 
President Roosevelt will finally be obliged—although he 
does not believe in it—to resort to inflation. 


Therefore—W atch Your Accounts Receivable. Keep 
Them Active, Keep Them Moving. If Inflation SHOULD 
Come, Accounts Receivable Will DEPRECIATE in Value, 
Whereas Merchandise Will tNCREASE in Value! 


~~ 


Retail Credit Sales Control 


(Continued from page 11.) 


The proper opening of an account and a thorough re- 
port from your local credit association should do much 
to obviate the necessity of constant microscopic inspec- 
tion of the ledger sheets. Doubtful accounts have no 
place in the business of any organization, and that is the 
prime function of the Credit Manager: to see that the 
Accounts Receivable are not cluttered up with this type 
of account. It is easily summed up in the well-known 
proverb, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 


Place Limits on Weak Accounts 

The following might seem to be contradictory to the 
statements made previously (in that they appear to be 
concerning the account after it has been opened) but 
they are preventive measures and should be taken into 
consideration before placing a limit on the account. 

Should some of these weak accounts creep into your 
files, you should have a situation set up so that the billing 
department will immediately hotify you that the account 
is reaching its limit, or has exceeded its limit. Smaller 
stores are able to authorize directly from the ledgers and 
control of the account is a very easy matter but in the 
larger stores, where thousands of charges occur in a single 
day, the ledger cannot be consulted in each instance. 

So a means must be set up in the authorization divi- 
sion differentiating these accounts which are weaker than 
others. Then should a charge come through (of con- 
siderable size), it can be referred to someone who can 
give the account a more thorough inspection than can the 
authorizer in the tube room. ‘This may be done by using 
the word “Watch” or “Refer” or some such word, in 
the space provided on the authorizer’s card for limits. 

It has been our experience that the majority of people 
who are honest, law-abiding citizens in the community in 
which they reside, and on whom you have already re- 
viewed their credit report, do not; as a general rule, take 
undue advantage in charging merchandise, and for this 
type of person who suddenly goes wrong, there is no set- 
up I know of that could apply in such a case. 
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Selling All Types of Merchandise 


On the Time-Payment Plan 


By W. S. HULL 
Collection Manager, Hecht Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 


—— Address on This Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


INCE much of our merchandise is sold on a special 
partial-payment plan, using the ‘“coupon-book” 
method, the title should really be “Selling Mer- 

chandise on the Partial Payment Plan With the Use of 
Coupons.” First, I will tell why we started to use the 
coupons: Our house is a furniture-installment house, but 
—we also have a number of departments that sell types 
of merchandise that we would not put on a lease, such 
as clothing, automobile tires, men’s and women’s hats, 
shoes (small articles like that). 


On busy days, such as sale days and at Christmas time, 
we in the credit office would be swamped. Customers 
would go through the departments, make their purchases, 
and then come to the credit office to have them O.K.’d, 
for the purpose of taking them with them or having 
them sent. Very often, we would find they had bought 
more than we were permitted to charge to the account. 


In that event, it would mean that the sales depart- 
ment had taken up a lot of time to sell merchandise which 
could not be charged. On the other hand, the customer 
would be embarrassed by buying merchandise which he or 
she could not have charged. So that is the reason we 
finally adopted the coupon proposition, which I will out- 
line further. 


The coupons—each worth $1.00—are issued in books of 
25 or 50 (value $25.00 or $50.00). Each book carries an 
account number, the customer’s name and address, and 
by whom it is issued in the credit department. The book 
is also dated three months ahead; in other words, it is 
good for ninety days. 


When the coupons are issued, the number of coupons 
is noted on the customers’ ledger, the date they are issued, 
and the number on each coupon. Each coupon bears a 
number. (I will explain, a little later, why that is 
necessary. ) 


The customer is then given the coupons—goes through 
the various departments and makes her (or his) pur- 
chases. The salesperson tears out a sufficient number of 
coupons to cover what the customer buys. Each coupon 
is worth $1.00—so on a $5.00 purchase, the salesperson 
tears out five coupons. 


She immediately knows that the credit of the person 
having the coupon book has been O.K.’d to the amount 
of the number of coupons in the book—no chance of the 
sale being voided. She immediately delivers the goods to 


the customer or the delivery department, whichever it 
should be. 
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The salesperson will place one coupon on the front 
of the sales check and the balance of the coupons on the 
back. Then they are sent to the credit office for posting 
(charging). As soon as the credit office receives these 
checks, they know (immediately) that they have been 
O.K.’d or passed, by the use of coupons, and it is not 
necessary to refer them to the credit clerks. They go 
directly to the auditing department and are audited 
and posted immediately by our National Cash Register 
system. 


We also use these coupons for paid-up accounts, i.e., 
to solicit paid-up accounts. If an account is inactive for 
ninety days and in good standing, we will go through 
our ledger and send out a $25 or $50 book, whichever 
the account will justify. 


It is surprising to know just how that will bring in 
business, because a great many people, when they have 
the buying power right in their hands and know they do 
not have to go to the credit office, will use the coupons. 


When we have a “circular sale” it usually brings out 
tremendous crowds, and, very often, a great number of 
people will come to the store, previous to the sale date, 
so as not to be worried with that on a sale day, when 
the crowd is there. In other words, you can come into 


the store, make your purchase, and not have to go to the 
credit office at all. 


Of course, when these are delivered or given to a 
person, if they are lost there is a possibility that someone 
can use them. We have no way of stopping that. If 
they happen to get into the wrong hands, it is just too 
bad, but that does not happen very often. 


Sometimes customers will say they did not get cer- 
tain merchandise that is charged to them. In that event, 
we get out the sales check, see the number that is on the 
coupon, show the customer that that is the same coupon 
that was issued to her (or him) on some previous date. 
Then, seeing the tie-up between the ledger and the cou- 
pons, the customer usually remembers that some other 
member of the family got the merchandise. 


This arrangement has greatly reduced our overhead in 
the credit department, particularly on sale days and during 
busy seasons. Anybody who is so situated that he can use 
the coupon, I think will find it of great benefit. 


(Editor’s Note: Any member interested in further in- 
formation on this plan—or samples of the coupons—may 


write to the National Office or direct to Mr. Hull.) 
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Comparative Collection Percentags - 






































































































































DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES WELRY 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) 
7 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 935 

AV. | HL LO.}| AV.| HL| LO.] AV. HI. LO. | AV.| HL | LO. | AV. HL LO.}] AV.| HL i LO. }] AV. | HL | LO. ] AV.| HL | LO. | Avg HL | LO. 

Boston, Mass. 49.9 |56.2/41.3 147.6/57.2|38.5 $14.4 |17.7/12.0 [15.0 15.1 114.1 951.0/59.9|42.1}50.6)53.5/40.7] — |14.3| — | — |17.5| — ]53%53.8/53.0 
Providence, R. I. 440|56.6|/428)446/56.0)420) — | —|}—}—|] —| —} —]}] —}| —] —-!] —-!|—t-}] —-I1 -It II —_|— 

| Hartford, Conn.® | — | —| — | —| —| —}—| —| —1| —| —] —} —-| —I| —I—| —| -—I-|-I|-—-I-|-|-I4-I- 
Springfield, Mass. 51.9 }59.4 | 46.0 }52.1 |57.7147.4116.0 |22.5)10.4]15.5| 20.0/10.9 154.1 |56.0/50.3]/50.6)/550/4607 — | — | —] - —|— —-|— 
Worcester, Mass. 43.3 | 46.2 |40.4 | 30.9 | 41.0 |20.9§288 |35.5 |22.1 116.4 /19.3 |13.6} — (35.5) — | — |32.2} —} —| —} —]}] —|]—| — a) — 
New York City 48.2/61.0 |40.5 |45.7/58.6 |37.0 117.4 | 23.1 |13.0116.8 | 22.6) 10.0 144.2 /64.1 |28.2142.2/58.7/247] — 1189) —} — |296| — —|— 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 43.4475 |34.9}40.6|45.9 |33.7 114.9 |18.3)12.6}14.5|18.3)11.8143.6|/49.0/34.91409/52.4/310] —| —| —] —|] —| —{4 8139.6 
Syracuse, N. Y. 34.8 |42.9/28.7 131.6 |41.4/25.1 116.3 /16.5/14.0115.7/17 613.97 — (38.9) —] — |402) —} —| —| —] —}| —] - —|-— 
Utica, N. Y.* —}—|—-—|]—| —| —q—-—|-—|—}]—-|—|—-—I-—-|—-|-—I-|-|—-I-|-|-I-|-|-I4-| - 
Washington, D. C. 36.9 (51.4 |32.0 136.9 | 47.1 |32.3 912.0 |13.0| 7.2 [10.4/12.5| 5.8 142.4/42.5|42.3/38.7|38. 9/385) — | —| —]}] —| -—| —- -_—i— 
3 Huntington, W. Va. | — |583) — | — [44.1] —7 —| —| —]| —| —| -—] —| —|—] —-| —| —] —] 98] —] —|10.0| — —|-— 
Baltimore, Md.* —|—|—-—]}-] -—| -—1-] -!| -I1-|-|]-1-|-!|-I-| -!| -!I-!|-I|-I!I-!|-|-l4-|- 
Birmingham, Ala. 40.8|45.6|34.5} 40.6/45.4|34.5117.6 |25.0 |13.0 [14.9 | 21.1 | 11.0 §43.7/48.5|39.0 147.0 [57.0 |37.0 F1l.t [12.1 10. 6401.7 112.2 11.0 —-j|- 
4 New Orleans, La. — |42.7) — | — {51.4} — | — 114.9) —] — |14.3| — [45.8/50.0/38.41/349/447/33.01 — |} —| —]}] —| —] — —j| — 
Atlanta, Ga. 37.3 |38.1 | 36.5 134.7 |36.3 (33.1 913.7 |14.3 [13.1 $14.1)14.9|13.4 }35.0|35.0/35.0133.5|34.4|32.6011.2)11.3 [11.1 [10.9 )11.7 110.1 3.0 pu: 
Kansas City, Mo. 68.8 |74.8 |62.8 |64.3|73.9 |54.7] — |15.9) — }23.3/32.8/13.8151.1|74.4/42.01}456/61.5 |38.1— — 12.0) — ]11.0114.3)7.2 — 
5 St. Louis, Mo. 51.6 | 58.6 147.0 147.4 |55.6 |42.4 118.2 |23.9/ 15.1 $18.7 |26.2)/13.8)41.1 |50.0)36.4)379/48.1/33.1— — | — | — | — 118.2) — [16R18.0°) 154° 
Little Rock, Ark. 39.0 }42.1/33.1 131.0 }36.1}27.7) 9.2 10.3) 86.219.4)10.2);86) — | —| —} —| —| —] — 10.1) — |] —] 9.7) — Hegi73 8.6° 
Cleveland, O. 41.4/439 |38.1141.4/50.9 |37.3316.4 | 20.9 | 13.7 |18.8) 20.3 |13.0 135.5 |41.2|34.4 [42.1 |46.7/38.0 110.0 |10.6| 9.2} 9.0/9.7 | 8.9 1388428 /31.0 
Cincinnati, O. 48.0 |51.2 |44.0141.8 |47.3 |30.1 114.4 |20.9/12.0}13.6}17.3 11.1 [48.3)63.6/41.0149.1|578)450— — | — | —}] —]| — | — 957967. |38.3 
Columbus, O. 45.6|508 (44.3 145.6 |50.2 144.2 912.4) 13.4 /11.4}12.5/13.5]11.5]46.5 |54.2/40.1142.1/55.2)39.9 111.4/13.4 |10.1 113.5 |28.0)111.5) -—3 — | — 
Toledo, O. 43.3) 48.4 140.4 137.1 141.4)34.1 116.4 [17.8 16.3 [14.1)15.3)13.0 143.2)51.1/41.0/40.5/43.0/40.3 913.1 |17.9 | 8.3 J11.6)17.9/5.3 | wii] — 
6 Youngstown, O. 43.4 143.6 |43.1 141.9 |43.2/40.5914.0/15.5 112.5 }16.2/17.5 148} — |404) —}] — |39.1| — | — 1143] — |] — 113.6] — —|—- 
Detroit, Mich. 49.5 |63.6|38.3 |45.3| 60.6 |35.8 121.3 |24.7|17.5 117.8 |24.8 |12.6 147.3 |49.5 |44.7 | 45.5 (54.7 |37.7 112.5 14.6 10.3 $11.0 12.9 | 9.2 [41845.7/38.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 36.8 |38.4/35.5 /34.2|35.6/31.8] — | — | — | —| — | — 437.1 |45.4/26.0/40.2/50.8 |32.0 [12.4 /17.5| 8.1 j11.0}15.1}7.3 —|- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 47.3 | 50.7 |39.9 }40.0|52.2|37.8 117.9 |19.8 |16.0 117.3|20.0)14.6) — |494] — |38.5/41.0/36.949.5 |11.1}80188) 99/78 3] — 
Springfield, Il. 30.0/39.8 14.1 }28.1/32.8/21.2] — | —| — | —]}] — | — 928.5}29.0|28.0]24.7|27.4/22.0915.5 |18.0)12.2)19.0 |24.0| 14.2 129830. 2) 29.2 
Duluth, Minn. — 1440) — | — |45.6| — | — |23.7| — | — 1240) — §50.0/58.2/420] — |664) —} —| —| —| -—| -| - 3.4) — 
St. Paul, Minn. 52.7|57.5 | 50.0 |50.4/52.2/470] — | — | — |] — | — | — ]422/44.0140.41/409 |42.5|394} —| —| —] -—| -—]|—- =i = 
Minneapolis, Minn. [61.2/65.9/55.1159.8/63.7|55.0117.6) 21.8 |12.8 }15.7/17.9 11.6 154.7 |56.0 |53.5/52.9/545|505} — | —|} —]—!/] —]| - =] 
: Davenport, Ia. 45.9 |55.5|46.4145.1/45.6144.7916.9 118.4)15.4)17.1 } 206/136) — | —| —}| —| —| —F —| —| —-]-|—-|- 35°) — 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 54.0/55.0|43.0144.5|53.7/44.0320.5/21.0/20.0)228)26.0)1777 —| —| —]|] —| —|—}F-—-|]—|]—-]-|]-!] - —_|— 
Sioux City, Ia. 46.6 |51.4 |37.01449/ 54.0) 36.0 118.0 |}26.0/ 15.1 115.8|400/10.0) — |360) — | — |340); —f} — | —|] —] —-] —-| —- —j = 
Omaha, Neb. 47.1 |51.4|42.9142.9|46.5/39.47 — {13.0} — | — |13.8| — 1|34.0/49.0|41.01/39.0|434/340] —| —| —]}] —} —] — —|— 
North Platte, Neb.* —|—}—]}—-| -—| —}T-}] -}| —-I1-—-| -|-t-| -!| -I-!|-—!I-I-!|-!|-]-I|-| - —|— 
Tulsa, Okla. 56.0/64.4 |55.7157.0|65.0 /51.3912.5/14.0 |10.9 }14.8 |15.0/11.8] — |402) - — 138.3) ——} —|] —] — $149116.5/13.3 —{|- 
8 Oklahoma City $2.6 |55.0|50.2149.3/53.1/45.65 — (140) — | — 126) —F—| —| —iml ml mead amd) Kd cd Kl i =< 
San Antonio, Tex. 43.5 |48.0 |37.0 139.6) 45.1)32.5511.8 |12.0 11.7 [11.2)11.6 | 11.0 146.5)48.7 |44.4143.5|45.5/41.3] 8.7 | 9.8+7.3 | 7.8 | 8.0 | 7.3 1434470 37.8 
Denver, Colo. 45.6 149.6 /41.7 [42.8/41.5 | 393 $14.3} 286.0/10.3 [16.9 |18.7)12.1§43.4/47.1|397), —| —| —F—} —| —J—] —] — a —|— 
Q Salt Lake City, Utah §51.0|57.7|47.3]484 |52.2/46.3117.4/239)127) —| —| —P—| —| —]}-—-| —| —~-P-|]-—-l] - tol al ila 
Casper, Wyo. — |1024) — | — 008) —F —] —] — Pam ad oad od od od ocd Ora I HI Id ed 9.5] — 
Portland, Ore. 33.5 |43.7|33.0]34.0/68.1 |26.8 116.7 |17.0| 9.6 |20.6|25.7/ 9.0 142.0|44.1/33.0|33.0|39.0/27.1) —| —| —| —] —] — ]e@nolss 
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Credit Management and Practice 


By JENNIE C. CONNOLLY 
Credit Manager, Mark Cross Company, New York City 


REDIT is the belief in the truth of Te 
a statement or in the sincerity of a 


person. This power to obtain goods 
or services on a promise of future payment 
has become the very life of business. It 
influences not only the economic status of 
individuals, firms and corporations but also 
the destinies of nations. 


It is essential for business to determine 
before delivering goods or services on credit 
terms just who actually has this power and 
who has not. 


In order to appraise the credit worth of 
customers and to insure the prompt collec- 
tion of amounts due from them business 
has evolved the modern credit department. 
Credit problems have changed to some ex- 
tent in the retail business in the past three 
years. No amount of human dexterity can 
accurately determine how an account is going to turn out. 

In appraising the credit worth of a customer special 
attention is given to the three “C’s”—Character, Capacity 
and Capital. Cooperation also applies. If the customer 
has capacity to run his business at a profit, he can pay; 
if he has character, he will pay; and if he possesses a 
proper amount of working capital, he will meet his bills 
at maturity. 

For each new customer a file is set up in which is ac- 
cumulated all of the information that can be obtained 
about the customer. In this connection up-to-date clear- 
ances and special reports from the local credit bureau 
are recommended. 

I believe the most important factor in the handling of 
credit is the personal contact made between the customer 
and the credit manager at the time the application for 
credit is made. 

This is important for two reasons. First, it gives the 
credit manager an opportunity to form, at first hand, an 
impression of the customer and also shows the customer’s 
attitude toward credit by her reaction to the questions. 
This latter point is best illustrated by the following: 

Mrs. Brown applies for an account, stating she has ac- 
counts in all stores. A high-class store is mentioned by 
the credit manager. The customer’s reply is, “I do not 
use that store as a reference. I had a very unpleasant 
experience with them regarding an adjustment.”  In- 
variably we find out that her bills are not paid in accord- 
ance with the terms of that particular store. 

Among the various forms used ‘by credit managers as 
identifications I believe that the customer’s personal signa- 
ture is the most effective (full name, not initials only). 
If the woman is married, it must be her own name, Mrs. 
Helen Brown, not her husband’s name, Mrs. John 
Brown. If the customer tells us her husband is responsi- 
ble for her bills, we notify the husband at his business 
address that the account has been opened by his wife, 
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stating our terms, which are that all bills 
are due when rendered and we expect 
settlement within thirty days after rendi- 
tion. 


Incidentally, collection letters may need 
to be sent later on to the new customer 
who now enters under such pleasing cir- 
cumstances. The more unmistakably you 
can show (right now) your wish to help 
in every way, the better chance you have to 
expedite the collection process if that should 
have to be set in operation. 

Declining a credit application is not a 
pleasant or easy task. The customer al- 
ways feels the right to have credit—but 
credit is only a privilege and he is likely 
to be disappointed and resentful no matter 
how the letter is worded. 

Perhaps the condition is hopeless so that 
nothing he can do will bring him through. Nine times out 
of ten he needs to take himself in hand and shake out of 
his heedlessness. 

The refusal must embody frank friendliness and un- 
flinching candor. You cannot risk the credit relations 
with the would-be customer. 

The salesman, if he finds a prospect antagonistic, can 
go and find another. ‘The credit manager cannot so 
easily drop his “failures.” He has the responsibility of 
living with them until in some way he turns them into 
at least partial successes. That is the way money is 
made for the business. 

If you succeed in making your prospective customer 
feel that you are trying to help him, you have a good 
chance of keeping his trade on a cash basis. If you tell 
him you are unable to grant credit now, you save his 
self-respect. Later on wher he has worked out of his 
difficulties and becomes a desirable credit risk he is not 
likely to resent the fact that you proceeded cautiously. 

There are two forms of accounts: that of the re- 
liable customer who pays promptly, and that-of the cus- 
tomer who allows her bills to become overdue. The 
second class is the one that requires an analysis. This 
analysis is made quarterly and each account is given care- 
ful consideration to ascertain whether the customer is 
habitually slow with her payments or whether some 
temporary economic situation prevents a more prompt 
payment. 

In handling overdue accounts we make use of the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1. If the customer lives within telephone radius, a 
call is made. If no response is obtained, a courteous 
letter is sent reminding the customer of our terms and 
the consideration we expect from her. 

2. A follow-up letter is sent (if it is not possible to 
reach by telephone). We contact by letter—in which an 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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--from the Woman’s Viewpoint 


By MARION O. BROOKS 


Credit Manager, Belisle’s, Baton Rouge, La. President, Baton Rouge Credit 
Women’s Club; Vice-President, Louisiana Retail Credit Association 


pears to be a universal custom for every speaker to 

attempt to instruct or amuse his audience by relat- 
ing some anecdote. Present company excepted, I feel 
that the custom is often more abused than the audience 
is instructed or amused. I trust, therefore, that you will 
pardon my failure to conform. 

This is truly an American audience, and I shall, there- 
fore, attempt no funny stories here; especially in view of 
what I have heard regarding the differences in racial or 
national sense of humor. 

It is said that an Englishman gets more laughs from 
the same story than anyone else. He laughs first when 
you tell him the story; he laughs again when you explain 
it to him, and he laughs the third time when he under- 
stands it. The Frenchman laughs twice; once when you 
tell him the story, and again when you explain it. The 
German laughs once only; when you tell him the story; 
there is no use to explain it to him for he will never 
understand it. The American laughs not at all, for he 
has already heard the story! 

And so, my friends, I shall not attempt to make you 
laugh. I shall be quite content if I can make you think, 
even ever so little, about my chosen subject. 

The constant intermingling of the sexes in our modern 
business structure has brought many progressive changes. 
The natural desire of the members of each sex to please 
those of the other is as constant in the business office as 
it is in the drawing room. This biological fact has, in 
the business world and elsewhere, stimulated both men 
and women to higher aspirations and greater achievement. 

So, while her ladyship’s presence in business has acted 
as a stimulus to his lordship, it has likewise served as a 
restraint. To her presence may be attributed in a large 
measure the rapid elimination from modern business of 
the sharp practices and little trickeries which a few 
decades ago passed for business shrewdness. 

Feminine charm may have suffered some from the more 
or less ruthless code of business competition; but it can- 
not be denied that this loss is more than compensated by 
the rapid evolution of higher standards in our code of 
business ethics. 


|B annals and not critically, it ap- 
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These two articles are from addresses deliv- 
ered at the Twenty-Second Annual Convention 
of the National Retail Credit Association— 
Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935. 














Due to woman’s inferior physical strength, she has, 
from time immemorial, been forced to seek power by 
indirection and strategy. This age-old experience has 
made of woman a more sagacious diplomat and a more 
astute strategist than man. 
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It is only natural, therefore, that 
woman should, in time, impress her- 
self upon the credit world. For 
where can such powers be more valu- 
able than in the handling of the prob- 
lems with which retail credit men are constantly con- 
fronted ; especially during a period when a business con- 
cern must greatly restrict the granting of credit, and 
must, at the same time, retain all of its customers? 

Woman, the gossiper! Who is better able to secure 
the needed information? Not the information you will 
receive when you call your credit bureau, but the little 
personal history so necessary to get a complete picture of 
the applicant? 

By a word here, a question there, a friendly smile, she 
learns much of the family history, and at the same time 
secures enough neighborhood information to know just 
where to go to find that Mrs. Smith has a husband who 
has recently taken to drinking, and that the family has 
discussed a separation—that such an account, though at 
present apparently an Al account, will six months from 
now be very unsatisfactory—and that unless you are in 
business for charity’s sake, you had better keep your mer- 
chandise upon your shelf, and gently tell the lady “No.” 

During my twelve years in credit work, I have seen 
the customer’s attitude change from utter surprise when 
confronted with a woman credit executive to an accept- 
ance of such a position for a woman as an ordinary oc- 
currence in everyday business. 

The thought habit of centuries is dying hard in woman, 
and she is just beginning to realize that there awaits for 
her the same opportunities in the credit world as are 
open to man, and that men are pleased to have her enter 
this field and to occupy such positions of trust and im- 
portance. Women think differently about some things 
than men do, and different viewpoints hasten the cor- 
rect solution of many problems. My own ideas are often 
revamped and improved by discussion around the lunch- 
eon table, and I am sure that my viewpoint is sometimes 
of value to my masculine associates. 

Apparently the credit fraternity of Boston has been 
impressed by a woman; for, after twenty-nine years of 
organization, it recently elected Miss Elizabeth M. 
Lynch, of the E. T. Slattery Company, as President of 
the Boston Association. And Louisiana has honored me 
with election as First Vice-President of the State Associa- 
tion. 

“Build for the Future” has become a sort of golden 
motto in business, and yet what foundation have we, as 
managers of credit sales, laid for the future? Our best 
libraries hold but few books on retail credits. Conse- 
quently to us, as credit executives, falls the task of per- 
petuating the knowledge we have acquired in the “Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks.” 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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EALIZING that one of our most important prob- 

R. lems this year, and each year to come—particu- 

larly if business conditions continue to improve— 

is that of increased credit sales, I feel the topic assigned 

is a most timely one. I will attempt to tell you, in brief, 

five or six steps that I believe we should take to obtain 
“More Business from Present Customers.” 

First: We should periodically go over the current 
ledgers and list the names of all customers whose accounts 
have been satisfactorily paid up, but not used during the 
previous five or six months. This can be done very 
easily and with practically no additional expense other 
than the salary of the clerk who handles the listing and 
follow-up. It is not necessary to have an elaborate, bulky 
form printed for this purpose; in fact I have found obso- 
lete stationery in our supply section which has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Use a six- or eight-column sheet, allowing two columns 
for each solicitation—one for checking the date a letter 
is sent and the other for checking results. (Symbols may 
be used for returned mail, date account became active 
again, etc.) By going over the list at intervals of thirty 
days you can check off the names of those who have re- 
newed charging, and mail a second, third or fourth letter 
to the remainder. If it is felt advisable, a record may be 
kept of the amount of charge purchases resulting from each 
solicitation, as well as the number of accounts revived. 

Second: Remove from the inactive files all ledger 
sheets or authorization index cards of prompt-pay ac- 
counts not used during the previous six to twelve months. 
A listing similar to the five- to six-month inactive ac- 
counts on current ledgers can be made up. 

Correspondence to the customers should dwell on the 
fact that accounts which were previously satisfactorily 
maintained, but which have been inactive for a consider- 
able period, have not been closed, and that charges will 
be gladly accepted. You might inform these customers 
that an increasingly large number of customers are once 
again utilizing their accounts, and that whether purchases 
are large or small their patronage is greatly appreciated. 

Third: Make it a practice, the year ’round, to open 
regular monthly accounts for customers making final 
payments on installment appliance accounts. Instruct 
your deferred payment bookkeeper to furnish you, each 
day or each week, all the names and addresses of cus- 
tomers who have completed settlement as agreed. Then 
write these people, thanking them for the final install- 
ment on their radio, sewing machine, electric refrigerator, 
etc., and tell them you have taken the liberty of placing 
their names on your regular charge account list. Include 
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By O. W. B. BROWN 


Credit Manager, Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 


Third Address on This Subject - - Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


an invitation to come in soon to use this account for 
clothing or house furnishings purchases. 

Fourth: Solicit all budget or coupon accounts as they 
become paid up. Train your cashiers to make a rapid 
mental “recap” of the account when accepting the final 
payment, and then invite the customer to obtain addi- 
tional coupons or make further purchases. If balance 
is received by mail, write and ask these customers to call 
at the credit department on their next visit to the store, 
to obtain a new book of coupons. 

Fifth: Do not overlook the opportunity to obtain 
names of prospective charge customers from one or more 
of the following sources: Endorsements on salary checks, 
either cashed as an accommodation or accepted for mer- 
chandise ; C.O.D. or Will Call Department records ; and 
cash sales checks. After checking with your credit file, 
have the credit bureau get up-to-date information in 
order to solicit intelligently for new accounts. 

Sixth: Once or twice a year put on an employee’s new 
account campaign. To be highly successful this sort of 
campaign should be planned and carried out—just as 
would be any sales promotion. In cooperation with your 
publicity and personnel departments arrange to have bul- 
letins, posters, etc., made up. 

These, together with a series of “pep” talks by the 
floor managers or department heads, will keep the cam- 
paign constantly before every employee. Better results 
will be obtained of course, if, in addition to a small re- 
muneration for all new accounts opened with a pur- 
chase, you offer several individual or group prizes for the 
greatest number of names turned in. 

Finally—remember you will get a much better response 
from all solicitation letters if you make it a point to tie 
in the charge privilege with some coming “special sales 
event. Obtain forecasts of these events from your ad- 
vertising man, and then build up the volume of credit 
sales to the advantage of both the firm and yourself, the 
manager of credit sales. 








Try the “Blue Book” of 
Credit and Collection Letters 
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--from Present Customers 


By RUFUS T. STEPHENSON 
Controller-Credit Manager, Garland’s (Ladies’ Apparel), Saint Louis 


Concluding Address on This Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


half of our retail merchandising sales are on a 

credit basis of one kind or another, it seems to me 
that it is perfectly logical to follow through with the 
thought that some sales promotion work should certainly 
originate in the spot where more than 50 per cent of 
your sales are contacted. 


half we have statistics showing that more than 


It is my intention to discuss very briefly one phase, or 
rather, two phases (touching very lightly on one) of 
sales promotion work through your present and inactive 
credit customers: The use of direct mail campaigns and 
stuffers and so on and so forth, in your contact, with 
your credit customers. It does not sound particularly 
new or startling (and it is not) but it is very probable 
that too much of this type of work is done just along 
the common, ordinary ways. 

We write a certain number of letters to inactive cus- 
tomers, ask them to come in, “we will be delighted to see 
them,” and all that sort of thing, but most of us have 
not done a good selling job, as is proved by the results 
that most of us get from that kind of campaign. ’ 

We know that most of our firms do this sort of thing, 
such as using inserts and stuffers with each month’s state- 
ments, and, no doubt, most of our firms use letters of 
one kind or another to inactive accounts, occasionally. 
As I said, I think most of this is done in a perfunctory 
sort of manner and does not get good results. 


Now, having worked through credit sales in the sales 
promotion and publicity work, I have had some oppor- 
tunity to experiment with customer control and direct 
mail promotions, and I do not mind admitting that a 
great many mistakes were made and are still being made 
in our particular organization, but it was through those 
mistakes and the non-productive promotions that we in 
our organization believe we have learned a few funda- 
mental points which I am going to outline to you. 

In the first place, with customer control or analysis 
of your credit customer accounts, you concentrate your 
sales literature—whatever it may be—where sales re- 
sponse is most likely. I think probably every publicity 
officer or merchandising officer understands that as a 
fundamental in direct mail work. 

Most retail direct mail campaigns to inactive accounts 
have previously made the mistake of not following 
through with more than one mailing piece. It is our 
opinion that each campaign should be conducted with two 
or three pieces mailed to the same list, spaced two or 
three weeks apart—except where it is a particular mer- 
chandising selling proposition for a short period of time. 
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One of the things that I have experimented with and 
found to be more or less productive has been the use of 
not just an ordinary stuffer with a letter, but a definite 
piece of sales literature along with the letter. 

In getting out a letter to a certain number of selected 
active and inactive accounts in St. Louis this past spring, 
through the help of the advertising office and the mer- 
chandising office, we got out a “stuffer” to go with the 
letter. 

Nothing very startling about it, just a nice piece of 
art work, describing certain merchandise with a little bit 
of sales copy with it—in addition to the letter which 
invited the customers in and told them how much we 
liked them, how much we appreciated their business, 
and how much we wanted their business, which held their 
attention sufficiently long for them to get hold of this 
and read it. We had more responses from this little 
simple method than from nearly anything we have used 
for quite a long time. 

One of the main points, in our opinion, is timing your 
direct mail campaigns—to your inactive accounts or to 
your present customers. It was my habit some years 
ago to go through the summer, go over my inactive ac- 
counts completely, sending out from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand letters on a campaign of two or three letters to 
each customer. The results were very disappointing. 

We found that was probably the wrong time to do it. 
Instead, doing it through the year, during those seasons 
when the customers are most interested in the merchan- 
dise, doubles the chance of producing more sales from 
those particular customers. 

There is one other phase of “getting more business 
from your present customers’ I want to mention to 
you credit executives, in regard to promotion of sales 
through your credit offices: When you have special mer- 
chandise or special promotions in your stores, suggest new 
ways or new ideas, whatever you can think of, to your 
promotion managers or your merchandise managers or 
publicity men, such as the use of your inactive accounts, 
names and addresses, telephone numbers on a telephone 
campaign basis, explaining just what the new thing is. 

It just happens that right at this moment we are con- 
ducting in Garland’s a campaign on the sale of hosiery 
(a very simple item). Our credit office girls went through 
our inactive and active accounts, picking out those names 
of customers who had not purchased hosiery within the 
last thirty days. 

Those names were transcribed on cards, twenty-five 
cards were given to each salesperson in the house, and I 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Youngstown’s Community Credit Policy 


By O. L. PFAU 


Credit Manager, Strouss-Hirshberg Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


Third Address on This Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


N 1927, our store started to charge 
interest on regular accounts on bal- 
ances over six (6) months old. A 

year later, this was changed to balances 
over four (4) months old. Then in 
1930, most of our merchants signed a 
Community Credit Policy agreeing to 
charge interest at the rate of 14 per 
cent per month on all balances over sixty 
(60) days old. In 1933, this policy was 
revised so as to include a 14 per cent 
per month carrying charge on all bal- 
ances over thirty (30) days old. 

In regard to Deferred Payment Ac- 
counts our carrying charge previous to 
1930 was 1% per cent per month fig- 
ured on the total purchase less down 
payment. Beginning in 1930, the rate was changed to 
34, per cent per month and became a part of Youngstown’s 
Community Credit Policy. 

Our Furniture Dealers’ Credit Policy, dated January 
1, 1934, reads as follows: 

“Down Payment—Minimum Down Payment, 20 per 
cent. 

“Carrying Charge—%, per cent per month on balance 
for term of contract after deducting down payment. 

“Additional carrying charge if account is unpaid at 
end of contract period. 

“Maximum Time Limit—Balances up to $50.00, 6 
months; balances from $50.00 to $500.00, 12 months. 

“Layaways—1 per cent per month on any unpaid bal- 
ance at end of 30 days. After merchandise is delivered— 
34 per cent per month on balance for term of contract.” 

I shall quote a few figures which have convinced us of 
the value of the Interest Plan: 

In the last five (5) years the carrying charges collected 
on all kinds of accounts (Regular, Deferred Payment 
and Layaway) have averaged 82.8 per cent of the Net 
Profit, 1.8 per cent of the Total Expense, and 41.4 per 
cent of the cost of the Credit Department. 

For the past five (5) years the carrying charge on past 
due regular accounts averaged 14% per cent on Net Regular 
Charge Sales. It might be very difficult to cut 14 per 
cent from your expenses by some other method than 
adding this carrying charge which we consider fair, rea- 
sonable and logical. 

During 1931, 1932, and 1933, the carrying charge on 
past due regular accounts alone equaled approximately 
1 per cent on total expenses and 22 per cent of the Credit 
Office expense. Do you know of any other one thing 
which might produce an equivalent result? 

One of the objections usually raised by those not in 
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O. L. Pfau 


sympathy with the Carrying Charge 
Plan is that it results in slower pay- 
ments due to those customers who take 
more time because they are paying in- 
terest. It has been our experience that 
those who pay promptly in order to 
avoid the additional charge are in ex- 
cess of those who delay payment. There 
must, however, be no let-down in fol- 
low-up procedure. 

In comparing Youngstown’s collec- 
tion percentage on thirty (30) day ac- 
counts with the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District average and with Pittsburgh, 
which until recently had the best aver- 
age of all the cities in this district, we 
find that in 1933 our collection percent- 
age was better than the Fourth Federal Reserve District 
average, and in 1934 better than both the district average 
and the Pittsburgh average. 


Some credit men and store owners have objected to 
the plan because of “unfavorable customer reaction.” Ac- 
cording to our figures, during the past five (5) years sixty 
(60) customers have asked that their accounts be closed 
because of the interest charge. All but thirteen (13) of 
those sixty (60) have changed their minds and are still 
using their accounts, chiefly because of the letter explain- 
ing in detail the justice of the plan and its fairness to the 
cash and prompt-paying charge customers. 


The text of this letter (which was signed by the credit 
manager or the president)’ follows: 


It was indeed a great disappointment to me when I recently 
learned that you had asked our Credit Department to close 
your account, because of our policy of adding a carrying charge 
on all balances over sixty days old. . 

You have had an account with us since.............. , and 
I can readily understand how you might feel, but at the same 
time I want to explain our position in the matter. 

It is a matter of regret to me that any policy which may 
be adopted here at the store should displease any of our good 
customers, particularly when we sincerely believe that a few 
minutes spent in outlining the justice of our plan or action 
would be most convincing. 


The policy of adding a carrying charge at the rate of one- 
half per cent a month on all balances more than sixty days old, 
is made in conformity with several principles which we believe 
are important and necessary in the conduct today of a retail 
store doing a large volume of credit business. 

In the first place, as you undoubtedly know, all of our mer- 
chandise is priced on a cash basis. We feel that if any account 
is paid within thirty days no unusual expenses are incurred 
and that the price of merchandise should be the same to both 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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Cleveland’s Community Credit Policy 


By J. G. OST 


Secretary, Cowell & Hubbard Co., Cleveland, O.; President, Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company; Director, National Retail Credit Association 


Concluding Address on This Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


where a “Main Street” exists—can establish a 

Community Credit Policy, /F—there is an agree- 
ment between credit granters as to a definite course to 
be followed. Cleveland, although heretofore seriously 
affected with an extreme liberality with relation to credit 
and collections, has such a policy. It had its inception 
in the schedule of standardized terms on contract or 
time-payment accounts. Later, proposal was made to 
adopt a more complete operating policy and practically 
all of the units of this policy are now in vogue. Result: 
An increase of 10 per cent in collections—during the past 
year as compared with the same period a year ago! 

Store executives and credit managers of the city of 
Cleveland in the preparation of this Community Credit 
Policy had in mind— 

Reduction to a minimum of unwarranted competitive 
practices, which in final analysis are burdensome and ex- 
pensive to customer and merchant alike. 

Continuation of unfettered personal and institutional 
elements entering into the successful relationship between 
customer and merchant. 

Voidance of practices tending to permit the customer 
to contract beyond ability to pay. 

Use of reasonable measures to insure payment of ac- 
counts in accordance with terms and as agreed. 

Maintenance and protection, to the fullest degree, of 
the interests of the buying public, the credit granter and 
the community. 


A NY city, regardless of size—in fact, any place 


To this end they recommended : 

(a) The continuation, with possible minor changes, of 
the Schedule of Standardized Terms, then in effect. 

(b) The continuation of Standard Carrying Charges 
on delinquent accounts. 

(c) The adoption of all (or part) of these further 
principles, with a view to creating a more sound and 
equitable credit-granting policy. 

1. Define accoynt as— 


MonTHLY.—The account requested and accepted on 
agreement to pay in full by the tenth of the month, 
for all purchases made the preceding month. 
Contract.—The account for which special arrange- 
ment has been made as to time and payments not 
contemplated by a MoNnTHLy account. 

2. MONTHLY accounts are due and payable the first of 
the month following purchases and past due after the 
tenth. ‘These terms to be printed plainly on all 
stores’ monthly bills and statements going to cus- 
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. DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS. 


. COLLECTION PRECEDURE. 





tomers. Also to be incorporated in all applications 
for MONTHLY accounts. 


. CONTRACT accounts to conform to “Standardized 


Terms” as now in effect or as hereafter amended by 
mutual agreement. 


. APPLICATION FOR CREDIT to be accepted only after 


execution of STANDARD APPLICATION form. The 
form to be in triplicate, one retained by store, one 
to go to the Credit Bureau, and a copy to customer 
at time of signing. 


. Copy of every application for credit to be imme- 


diately forwarded to the Credit Bureau with notation 
as to report desired. In case of telephone inquiry 
by Store to Credit Bureau, application must follow 
within 24 hours. 


. Books To BE CLoseEp as of the end of the month. 


(Not followed.) 


. DEFERRED BILLING not to be given on sales beyond 


the day on which the merchandise is charged and 
delivered to the customer. Refrain from advertising 
or otherwise offering to the public extension of time 
terms on MONTHLY accounts for more than 30 days. 


MONTHLY accounts are 
past due after the tenth of month following purchase. 
CONTRACT accounts are past due immediately upon 
delinquency occurring in agreed terms or failure to 
give prior satisfactory explanation. 

Based on provisions of 
paragraph eight (8) that MoNnTHLYy accounts are 
past due after the tenth of the month, the following 
collection policy is recommended: 


A. Accounts upon which balances have been carried 
forward for two (2) consecutive months without 
payment either in full or in part, are to be re- 
stricted as to further charges until paid. 

B. Accounts upon which balances have been brought 
forward for three (3) consecutive months and 
upon which unsatisfactory payments have been 
made, are to be restricted for further charges. 

(That which constitutes a satisfactory pay- 
ment should be left to the discretion of the 
individual credit manager, but it is under- 
stood that generally a payment of less than 
one-third of balance the previous month or 
months should be considered to be unsatis- 
factory and in no cases are accounts of more 
than ninety days to be encouraged. ) 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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\ \ 7 HAT new ideas can be used to promote credit 
sales? How can we increase the charge business 
of present charge customers? How can we keep 

from losing present charge customers? I believe those 

three questions are, perhaps, foremost in the minds of all 
store executives dealing with credit, as they are (or should 
be) in the minds of the credit managers. 

This problem is of special significance to me, personally, 
and the firm which I represent, McKale’s, Inc., which 
operates a chain of service stations from San Francisco to 
Seattle, mostly on credit. The company began in 1922, 
doing a strictly cash business, and a very limited business. 
Shortly afterward, they conceived the idea of extending 
credit on automotive service, which was, perhaps, the first 
time such a thing had been done. 

The result of changing to a credit policy is simply this: 
Over a period from 1922 to 1934, the Company increased 
its volume of business from $6,000 a year at one station 
to $1,500,000—and is operating a chain of sixteen sta- 
tions. I merely mention these facts to bring out the im- 
portance of promoting credit sales in our particular line 
of business. 

By the way, the percentage of charge business in 1934, 
of this $1,500,000, to the total volume was 76 per cent. 


“What New Ideas Can Be Used to Promote 
Credit Sales?” 

Now then, the methods used by our company to pro- 
mote these charge sales. First is the securing of new ac- 
counts. We use four systems for this purpose: 

First—and one that perhaps can be used in all stores— 
is newspaper advertising, pointing out to the public the 
convenience of a credit plan—the convenience of our 
credit card—and appealing to them to try out the service 
and become a charge customer. Second is Direct Mail. 
We particularly use this Direct Mail feature in the open- 
ing of new service stations. We obtain a list of car 
owners in certain communities surrounding the new sta- 
tion and they are sent literature explaining the features 
of our company, the type of service we can give them, 
and inviting them as charge customers. 

The third plan we use—and one which I do not be- 
lieve is used universally—is outside solicitation. Once 
or twice a year, we conduct an outside sales campaign. 
We hire a number of men, we train them on the work- 
ings of our organization, train them to properly go out 
and present what we have to offer to the public, and 
bring in credit applications. 

Salesmen are paid commissions on accounts actually 
opened up, in a reasonable time. In this way, we have 
been able, over a period of years, to materially increase 
our business. 
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Promoting Credit Sales in 
Automobile Service Stations 


By H. J. SCHRUPP 


Credit Manager, McKale’s, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


The last method is through our own salesmen—em- 
ployees of our own company. ‘These men are always 
trained to take credit applications from the traveling 
public. Each man carries a pad of credit applications in 
his pocket. Whenever a cash customer comes in for serv- 
ice (if he has never been in there before, the salesman 
recognizes him as a new customer), he is immediately ap- 
proached on the advantage of having a regular charge 
account with our firm. 


I appreciate the fact that, taking applications through 
sales personnel, you will, perhaps, not get the type of 
application which you would get from the Credit De- 
partment employees. However, we train our men to get 
the information which we require, and then, of course, 
through the facilities of the Credit Association, we get 
whatever other information we need. 


Increasing Charge Business of Present 
Customers 

Now, the second question which I mentioned: How 
can we increase the charge business of present charge 
customers ? 

I think this is a problem, more or less, of the sales per- 
sonnel. What our company has done in this connection 
is to properly train our men in the stations, in the various 
workings of our company, train them in the mechanics of 
an automobile, so they know how to point out to the 
customer various needs and can intelligently present these 
needs of his. 

I realize we have a little advantage over the depart- 
ment store in that respect? If a man comes in and buys 
a shirt, you cannot look at his socks and see if he needs 
new socks. However, it is easy in our business for our 
station men, who are trained—if a man buys five gallons 
of gasoline—to take a look at the brakes on the customer’s 
car, look at his tires or his battery, and point out that he 
needs service in other lines. That is how we have been 
able to increase the charge business from our regular 
charge customers. 


Holding Customers 


Then the last item—how to keep from losing our 
present charge customers: I think that is one question to 
which we would all like to have an answer. The only 
thing I can recommend is the thing we have done our- 
selves: 

First, give unusual and unexcelled service. If you can 
give service a little better than the competitor, give the 
customer a little more than he expects, you can rest as- 
sured you will retain a good, steady charge customer. 


Then in the matter of complaints—we have com- 
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plaints the same as any other store—the thing we do is 
to immediately follow up those complaints, find the source 
of the trouble and, if possible, try to correct it. 

The third way in which we find we can keep in touch 
with our customer and keep from losing him is this: 
When we first discover his account has been inactive for 
a short period of time, not more than thirty days, we 
immediately make an attempt to get in touch with him 
and find out the reason for his not trading with us any 
longer. If there is any difficulty or dissatisfaction with 
our service, we immediately try to remedy that trouble. 

Our company has progressed and its developments and 
expansion are based upon those fundamental principles 
I have mentioned. While these ideas may not be prac- 
tical as a whole in other stores, I do feel they can be 
modified to a certain degree and used wherever credit is 
extended. 


(Editor’s Note: The foregoing article is taken from the 
third address on the subject of “Promoting Credit Sales,” 
delivered at the Twenty-Second Annual Convention of 
the National Retail Credit Association held at Rochester, 
N. Y., June 18-21, 1935. 

Because it applies more specifically to the promotion of 
credit sales in the automobile service field, the title has 
been changed—slightly—“‘to fit.”’) 


Promoting Credit Sales 


By H. G. ORNDORFF 
Credit Manager, B. Lowenstein & Brothers, Memphis, Tenn. 


Concluding Address on This Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


SUFFICIENT feeling of confidence has been 

restored to make the promotion of Credit Sales 

possible. What we need now is a method to 
facilitate such promotion and a reclassification of credit 
risks. Heretofore it has been the custom to class credit 
as “Good,” “Fair” or “Bad,” which is, to say the least, 
inflexible. 

It is inflexible because it pays more attention to the 
past, through a strict adherence to ledger statistics, rather 
than giving heed to the present, which may promise a 
much brighter future, facts that should be utilized in 
providing credit for potential sales. 

In reporting conditions surrounding the Memphis area 
it is my pleasure to report we are using every intelligent 
thought and suggestion in keeping with our govern- 
ment’s progressive program. For your information more 
than 958 loans have been completed, totaling more than 
a quarter of a million, by the Memphis Productive Credit 
Association, from January 1 to June 1, this year. The 
important and pleasing fact is that statistics prove the 
percentage of repayments to be almost 100 per cent! 

These loans, plus the many agencies springing up all 
over this section, develop a confidence that we, as credit 
authorities, cannot ignore. As a matter of fact, we are 
inviting accounts that a year ago we would have turned 
down. 
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Building More Business - - from Present 
Customers 
(Continued from page 21.) 


do not mind telling you that our hosiery sales for the 
month of June, so far, are somewhat more than double 
what they were last year! I do not tell you that in the 
tone of braggadocio, but rather, as an example of a 
simple, little thing that can be done if you are trying to 
think all of the time in terms of sales promotion, rather 
than in terms of just running a credit office. 

When you talk to the owners of a business or the 
managers of a business (or the president of a large con- 
cern or small concern), they are interested in one thing, 
mainly—that is, the production of sales on a clean basis. 
And the man or the woman who is in credit work, who 
is thinking of sales production—rather than just being a 
nice fellow and hoping the store does well and will 
be able to pay his salary—the fellow who is helping to 
produce that business is worth ten times more to his boss 
or his store owner than the fellow who may be the best 
credit manager in the United States, but is not “sales- 
promotion-minded.” I am predicting that the credit sales 
executive, who is not sales-promotion-minded, is doomed 
to oblivion. 
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A good portion of our confidence is based on the re- 
turn of values of real estate, which is again taking its 
rightful place among the securities so necessary in peace- 
ful communities. 

With these facts in mind, many sales promotion plans 
are soon to be placed into operation to encourage the 
family head whose identity was practically submerged, 
due to a terrible national misunderstanding. In con- 
tacting these new-found individuals our success in pro- 
moting credit sales depends. 

The 1932 attitude of the banker is now written in 
history and I pray we may be guided by this experience, 
for the thought still lingers and embitters the reliable 
men and women whose credit should never have been 
questioned. 

Briefly, when approached by the average individual 
seeking credit we go more than half way, for my assist- 
ants have instructions to listen carefully, displaying un- 
usual interest, and to accept their problems as our own, 
which all leads to a cemented friendship and understand- 
ing that we, as credit authorities, owe to our customers. 

We are going to ride this wave of prosperity (now on 
the horizon) on a mutually cooperative, modern, credit 
sales basis. There are no two problems alike. Our faith 
in God’s man is not shaken! 





Retaining Customers’ Good Will 
When Declining Accounts 


Concluding Discussions on this Subject--Twenty-Second 
Annual Convention--Rochester, N. Y., June 18-21, 1935 


By R. E. BAYLIS 


Credit Manager, T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


HE matter of refusing applications for credit seems 

to boil down to two ways of doing it: First, of 

course, is the letter direct to the customer, simply 

stating the account cannot be opened and (if considered 
wise), giving some sort of a softening explanation. 

The other is, in the letter, to refer to the fact that 
there is a connection with the Credit Bureau—this is put 
in the letter used by some of our stores—and there is not 
sufficient information on which to approve an account. 
This has very definite advantages, of course. 

The advantages might be illustrated by a case which 
came to our attention in Toronto: A man was refused an 
application for a charge account by one of the large 
stores; was told there was not sufficient information on 
‘file in the Credit Bureau and was referred to the Bureau. 

After a conversation with the head of the Bureau, in 
which it was pointed out that this man had contracted 
bills which he had not paid, the man went into a long 
explanation as to why these bills were contracted: His 
wife had been ill for two or three years; he himself had 
had considerable illness of late, and he had just been 
unable to pay; it was not that he did not want to pay. 
So an arrangement was entered into that if the man 
would pay his bills, he would be reinstated as a good 
credit risk. I am happy to say that $1,000 was paid in 
full and the man is now listed as a good credit risk. 

Probably the proof of the harm (or otherwise) done 
to the store’s business by turning down accounts is in a 
check-up of how many of those customers continue to 
buy for cash. Two of the largest stores in our city (ours 
and a competitor across the street), conducted a test, just 
recently, which showed, in the case of the other store, that 
while a large number of accounts had been examined, 
there were reasons why a larger number should be ex- 
amined. 

Out of forty-four accounts, thirty-nine were still buy- 
ing, and there is some ground for believing that of the 
other five, some may never have bought from that store. 

Our experience is very similar: We were able to get 
definite reports on eighty-seven, and sixty-seven of the 
customers are still buying; ten of them were definitely 
listed by the drivers as never having bought from the 
store, and again there is good ground for believing the 
majority of the other ten customers had never bought 
from the store. 

So, on the basis of that study, it seems fairly safe to 
assume, providing the accounts are properly turned down, 
that in the final analysis there is no great harm done to 
the business of the store. 
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By PAUL C. VAUGHAN 


Vice-President, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Director, N. R. C. A. 


HERE is very little that I can add to the discus- 

sions that have taken place both in the general 

meetings and in the group conferences on declin- 

ing an account and retaining the customer’s good will. 

However, the tragedy so often played in declining an ac- 

count makes it a fascinating subject. To me it has al- 
ways been the one idealistic part of credit granting. 

To retain the applicants’ good will when you are de- 
clining them the credit they seek, you must give them 
something more than the flimsy excuse, “We are not tak- 
ing on any more accounts at present,” etc. 


The customer of average intelligence knows better and 
resents being turned down in such a manner and the 
credit manager who fails to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to spread the gospel of Goop CREDIT when he de- 
clines an account isn’t measuring up to the position he 
holds or the fraternity he represents. 


I believe you can not only retain good will, but you 
can also build it—if you give the applicant something that 
the more he thinks of it, the more he will respect you and 
the firm you represent. 

Whenever it is necessary to decline an account, we 
should try to do so in person and when that is imprac- 
tical, we should write the applicant a letter declining the 
account but inviting him to come in if he cares to and 
discuss the matter further. 


If he comes in, we know one of two things: He is 
either sufficiently interested in his credit for us to try to 
help him improve it, or he wants our merchandise so 
badly that if he has or can get any cash with which to 
buy it, we can come pretty near to making a sale. 


In declining any account, we should look-the applicant 
straight in the eye and ask him one question: If he wants 
us to be perfectly frank and honest with him? If the 
answer is “yes,” you can talk turkey to him and he can’t 
get offended, but you must do so in such a way as to win 
his confidence by demonstrating a spirit of friendly help- 
fulness. 


You usually have the credit bureau’s report on your 
desk and in a friendly, tactful way, you should ask him 
about the accounts he owes, never using any firm name 
unless you have their permission to do so. As a rule, 
when you mention that there seems to be some past due 
obligations that apparently haven’t been paid, the appli- 
cant will tell you what he owes and to whom it is owing, 
and before he realizes it, you have a list of his indebted- 
ness. If he fails to give you all that are listed in the 
report, simply be frank with him and ask about the others. 
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Frequently he will tell you. of some the bureau doesn’t 
have listed! 

Then it’s up to you to try to help that applicant, the 
firms he owes and the community in which he resides by 
offering some suggestion that will help him to find a way 
out of his difficulties by paying up. 

Sometimes the suggestion may be a “Creditors’ Finance 
Plan,” sometimes it’s a visit to his creditors, sometimes it’s 
the Debtors’ Court as provided in Section 74 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act which lessens bankruptcies and rehabilitates 
men, but always back of any suggestion is the thought 
not only to salvage for the firms the money he owes, but 
also to salvage for this individual his credit reputation and 
if possible keep him from drifting into the ranks of the 
dead-beat. 


We should try to make him realize the sincerity of our 
purpose when we tell him that he should not ask for 
further credit until he has paid up all of his past due ac- 
counts, by explaining the real purpose of credit and its 
value in many ways other than the mortgaging of future 
income to satisfy the individual wants of today; and so 
on, throughout the entire interview, we should concen- 
trate on one thing: 


To create in this individual a credit consciousness, a 
desire to pay up, a desire to establish good credit. We 
want to ignite in him the spark plugs of credit pride. 
We want to prime the motors of hope—to create an am- 
bition to rehabilitate himself to justify that faith that 
both he and his creditors had in him when the credit 
was extended. 

We want him, when he leaves our office, to think of 
it as the turning point in his credit career and in after 
years to look back on his visit as the time when the clouds 
of debt were litted by the sunshine of determination -on 
his part to live within his income, to pay up his obliga- 
tions, to win the respect of his creditors, and to replace 
those “‘slow-pay” symbols in the credit bureau’s rating 
book with “prompt-pay” ones. 

We should let him know that we want him to come 
back, and above all else, we want him to want to come 
back. 

Fellow credit granters, I realize we can’t reform all 
the slow-pay applicants, but we certainly can preach the 
gospel of GOOD CREDIT to those who apply to us, for we 
are denying them the one thing that every man, woman 
and child in America should be taught from infancy to 
hold sacred—that priceless thing called cREDIT. 

So to retain good will when you decline accounts, be 
honest with them because you expect them to be honest 
with you. 
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Cleveland’s Community Credit Policy 
(Continued from page 23.) 


C. In order to administer this policy with the least 
possible reaction and in order to convey to the 
general public the magnitude of the plan, it is 
recommended that all stores follow a uniform 
collection procedure on accounts up to the time 
they are restricted. As: Collection activity to be- 
gin on all accounts the first of the month follow- 
ing delinquency. 
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Example: 

(a) Customer “A” buys $50.00 in May. Fails 
to pay during June. Collection effort begins 
July 1. 

(b) Customer “B” buys $50.00 in May. Pays 
$10.00 (which is considered as unsatisfactory 
payment) in June. Collection activity be- 
gins July 1. 

D. Deviation. With reference to the preceding 
collection procedure it shall be the privilege of 
the credit manager on accounts now of record to 
approve deviation from this system when in his 
judgment enforcement would be unwise. 

10. CARRYING CHARGE. That the minimum carrying 
charge be fixed at 6 per cent, this to be figured on 
net balance after down payment and not on declin- 
ing balances. 
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Youngstown’s Community Credit Policy 
(Continued from page 22.) 


the cash and charge customers. If, however, we are required 
to borrow large sums of money to carry our accounts for a 
longer period than our regular terms, extra expenses in the 
form of interest, bookkeeping labor, supplies and other costs 
are then created. 

Secondly, quite frequently we have customers whose tem- 
porary circumstances prevent their compliance with our 30- 
day terms and many of them have voluntarily requested our 
adding an interest charge, realizing that if they borrowed an 
equivalent amount at the bank, interest naturally would be 
charged to them. This was one of the most impelling reasons 
for adopting a uniform policy in this respect as we did not 
feel like discriminating between those who requested the ad- 
ditional charge and others who found it necessary to delay 
payment, but who had not suggested adding the small amount 
of one-half per cent a month to cover the additional time that 
the account was carried. 

We realize, as we know you do, that the policies of every 
business must admit of logical explanation and must seem fair 
and just to all of its customers—otherwise, it does not deserve 
patronage. From the store’s standpoint, however, all of its 
policies must apply to each customer impartially. 

T WO GON Ws GRU, BERR Nic cscc dec cccticcssesss. , that we 
value your patronage highly and I hope that the above ex- 
planation will show you the justification for the adoption of 
this policy and that a further reconsideration of this matter 
will prompt you to use your account in the future as was your 
custom in the past. 

If you desire at any time to discuss this matter further with 
me personally, I shall be only too glad to do so. 


A few figures in connection with adding carrying 
charges on delinquent regular accounts which may be of 
interest are as follows: 

1. Cost of billing carrying charges is approximately 3.6 
per cent of the net carrying charge collected. 

2. The approximate percentage of delinquent accounts 
on which a carrying charge was added for May (1935) 
was 31.2 per cent of the total number of bills rendered. 

3. The average carrying charge per delinquent account 
affected last month was 13.7 cents. 

If you, as a credit man or woman, have any difficulty 
in convincing your management as to the justice of the 
policy or the additional income which will be produced, 
I shall be more than glad to furnish any figures or in- 
formation we may have—from our own experience ex- 
tending over a period of eight (8) years—as we feel cer- 
tain that sooner or later it will be adopted by stores in 
all cities and become a National Credit Policy. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


A New Department - - Devoted to Credit Sales pennants 
Correspondence - - Conducted by Daniel J. Hannefin 


N EVERY collection process, there comes a 
time, on certain accounts, when every effort to 
collect them seems fruitless and the credit (or 

collection) man realizes that “something has to be 
done about this account.” (That phrase, by the 
way, is used quite often in letters to the customer. ) 

In former years, the customary procedure was 
to “clamp down” on the debtor, threaten legal 
proceedings, and send the accounts out for collec- 
tion. In depression years, however, many astute 
collection strategists learned that while legal pro- 
ceedings are expensive they are not always produc- 
tive—of either cash or good will. 

They learned, too, that collection commissions 
can be saved for the store (on many accounts) by 
properly worded “last appeal” letters which, 
through their evident sincerity, appeal to the debt- 
or’s sense of fair play. 

This type of letter is based on sound psychol- 
ogy:. Most of the customers whose accounts reach 
this stage are honest but overburdened with debt. 
They do not respond to the ordinary collection 
letters because they do not have the funds to pay 
the account in full so, like Micawber, they “wait 
for something to turn up.” 

Many of them, to avoid legal action, would 
gladly take advantage of a suggestion to make 
partial payments until their accounts are paid up. 
However, the ordinary curt demand for “settle- 
ment of this past due account” does not make this 
suggestion nor does it suggest any plan or “way 
out.” 

Here is where that “last appeal” letter comes 
into play. While it is “making the most of a bad 
bargain,” most credit executives realize that, al- 
though it is against the principle of open account 
terms, still it is good business to accept partial 
payments on these accounts and work them out in 
this manner. 

They realize, too, that if they can get the cus- 
tomer to come in and make some arrangement, 
they can probably salvage the account. (At least, 
that last appeal is always worth trying! ) 

The May Company and Kresge letters on the 
next page (Figures 1 and 2) are excellent exam- 
ples of the “last appeal” type of letter. 

Proof of the soundness of these principles is 
found in abundance in the success of the “pooled- 
loan” plans for debtors operated by credit asso- 
ciations in many cities—Fort Worth and Mil- 
waukee, for instance—the debtor-financing plans 
promulgated by finance companies and Morris 
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Plan banks and the “personal loan” plans in op- 
eration in many banking institutions. 

Under these plans the harassed debtor is af- 
forded an opportunity to group all his delinquent 
accounts in one lump-sum loan, which can be 
repaid in regular monthly or weekly payments— 
out of income. The creditor gets his money—the 
bank gets its interest—the debtor is relieved of the 
worry of trying to spread a thin income to meet 
the demands of many creditors. 


Many credit and collection executives have 
taken advantage of these plans with letters which 
suggest them to the debtor as affording a practical 
way out of his difficulties. The Sakowitz letter 
(Figure 3) is an excellent letter, tying in the 
“customers’ loan bank” suggestion in the last para- 
graph. The Denholm & McKay letter (Figure 4), 
goes still further and offers a specific plan. 


mer 


“Very Good Results With N. R. C. A. In- 
active Account Stickers,” Says Louis Selig 


“We use these N. R. C. A. inactive stickers on our 
inactive statements each month and have had very good 
results,” Louis Selig, Credit Manager-Controller of 
Rosenfield Dry Goods Co., Baton Rouge, La., told the 
Department Store Group Conference at the National 
Convention last month. 

Why don’t you give them a trial? Catch inactive ac- 
counts early—before they “drift.” 


Three Stickers in 
the Series 
Use them on statements _ 
showing no purchases dur- 
ing the month. Printed 
in one color (maroon) on 
white gummed paper. 
Price, $2.00 per 1,000. 
Order from your credit Your Patronage 
bureau or the National Is Appreciated! 
Office. SP S08. & 8.2 


You Don’t Owe | 
Us a Cent! | 


vv 
Yes! We've noticed 


it and we hope you | 
will use your charge 
account this month. 


Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 


vv 


We Missed You 
Last Month! 


vv 


This is just a re- 


Anything wrong? If 
so, please give us a 
chance to correct it. 
We Value 

Your Patronage! | 


minder that we | 
missed you last | 
} month. 


Use Your 
Charge Account! 
1934, mw. m. c. a. 
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Our Collection Department reports that they 
have exhausted their efforts to obtain a 
satisfactory settlement of your account and 
they now refer the matter to the writer for 
final dieposition, It is difficult for a 
Credit Manager to decide when to resort to 
legal action as he is ever fearful that he 
may do the customer an injustice. 


No further action will be taken until you 
have had an opportunity to commnicate with 
us or to send us your remittance in full of 
your indebtedness, amounting to § 


Kindly return this letter with your remittance. 


Yours very truly 
THE MAY COMPANY ’ 


G. C. Driver, 
Credit Manag: 


GCD:M er 





We are extremely anxious to bear from you, Mr. 


As mentioned in our letter of , cusiness conditions 
seem to have become stabilised again and the stage is set 
for a climb beck to prosperity; PROVIDED business can be 

so accelerated that the slack in employment can be shifted 
from government back to industry, where it belongs. 





We believe that now is the time to expand our sales through 
a liberal extension of credit, which policy, if generally 
followed in all retail lines, will bring about the acceler- 
ation desired. 


This can't be done, however, until the tremendous amount of 
past dus indebtedness is paid or refinanced, 


Thies firm has been unusually lenient with those of its customers 
who suffered losses during the depression. In appreciation of 
this leniency, and in furtherance of tue common good, we 
eppesl to you to assist us by putting your account in order. 
¥ hel refinance your account over a veriod of 
auhe aaah e customers' loan bank, or we can work out an 
arrangement with you, which we feel sure will be mutually 
satisfactory. 
Won't you come in to see us or write us immediately? 
Yours very truly, 
SAKOWITZ BROTHERS, 
Per 


Credit “anager 















KRESGE DEPARTMENT STORE 


NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 





@ 


Your account (§ ) having remained 
unpaid for a longer period than our terms of sale 
permit, has been referred to me by the Collection 
Manager. 


redit 
Before taking any action that might affect your ¢ 
standing, I am making a final plea for your cooperation. 


lad to help you straighten this matter out 
‘ae oa meet ao banbene and make some definite 
arrangement for taking care of the account. 
If you cannot pay the entire amount now, send part of it 
and a definite promise on the balance. This letter is 
conveniently arranged for your reply -- which will be 
expected by 


Sincerely 


KRESGE DEPARTMENT STORE 
Director of Accounts 


Check enclosed for full amount._..__._._ -__-_-— 


Enclosing check for $ and will pay balance 





Roemer te ce 


Signature... ___ 





Please fill in and return in enclosed envelope. 
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DENHOLM & McKay Co. 


BOSTON STORE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


=Etmone oF 
BSTER ASSOCIATION OF ASSOCIATED RETA Creoit MEN 
Crevit Man oF WORCESTER 
PNAL ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
Crepit Man 


Crevit Man 


® 


We are writing with the purpose of being helpful to 
you. No doubt you have heard of the Morris Plan method of 
liquidating accounts and noting that your account standing 
On our books for many months is long overdue, it occurred to 
us that the account has no doubt been a source of no little 
worry to you. You probably are as anxious to get this ac- 
count off your hands as we are to have you. 


Possibly you may owe other bills. If so, you can 
not only pay our bill but can get rid of all of your indebt- 
edness and pool all of your accounts in one place and pay 
back the Morris Plen Co. at the rate of $2.00 per week on 
each $100.00 borrowed, or fraction thereof. By this method 
you will not only protect your credit but Place your indebt- 
edness on the books of another institution, In other words, 
this will be a new account to them and they will expect you 
to pay only as agreed in the note you sign. 


Moreover, you 


will be obliged to pay only 6% interest 
for the use of the money. We have a special arrangement with 


the. Morris Plan Company so 


that our single endorsement of 
your note will carry the tr hr 


ansaction through. 


It will be much to your advantage to give this propo- 
sition your careful consideration. If this plan meets with 
your approval simply call at the office of tbe Morris Plan 


Company, 30 Franklin St., with statements of any accounts you 
owe including ours. 


Cordially yours, 


Credit Manager. 
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Credit Management--from the Woman’s 
Viewpoint 


(Continuation of Miss Brooks’ article, from page 19.) 


Do you men realize how often when you have a new 
assistant in your office, you turn to say: “Miss Jones, 
will you show Miss White what to do?” You women 
must realize that just that often are you building for the 
future; for the young assistants of today will be the 
credit executives of tomorrow. 

Books cannot impart practical knowledge; they can 
effectively deal only with the foundation principles. It 
is the wisdom born of experience that guides the trend 
and molds the progress of future credit development. 

At present the most effective means of perpetuating the 
knowledge which we have gained by experience is by 
word of mouth around the luncheon tables of our organ- 
izations. Near to my heart are the credit women’s clubs 
that are springing up so rapidly all over the country. 
The West Coast has quite a number; they are developing 
on the East Coast and in the Middle West; and far down 
in Louisiana I have organized two such clubs of which 
I am very proud. And before the new year crowds an- 
other Christmas from the calendar, I hope to add several 
more. 

You men are just as vitally interested in this work as 
we women are, though you may not realize the extent of 
your concern. At least 95 per cent of you employ women 
in your credit departments, and these clubs are bringing 
the girls of your offices together in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship that means more than you realize. They discuss 
their own individual problems and learn someone else’s 
way out. The meetings are educational-_though we do 
mix in the social side. 

From the lectures, the girl in your office will gain an 
all-around knowledge of this master instrument of mod- 
ern business which we call credit. She will learn the 
store manager’s point of view, the credit executive’s 
method of approach, and the customer’s reaction to the 
spicy blend of the two! 

In fact, through her work in such an organization, she 
will gain in poise and tact in handling your customers, 
and will assist in bringing the level of your office to a 
higher plane. She will gradually become capable of re- 
lieving you of numerous details which now absorb so 
much of your time. 

And now, my friends, I trust that the masculine por- 
tion of my audience will pardon me while I speak most 
earnestly to the women throughout the country who are 
interested in credit work. I ask you, my women co- 
workers, to pardon the necessary use of my personal ex- 
periences. Two years ago I could not be induced to at- 
tempt a talk before a local meeting, much less a national 
one. 

My work as president of our local Credit Women’s 
Club has forced me to my feet: many times to handle 
extemporaneously some unexpected problem that has 
arisen. It has made me realize that even a famous orator 
must have a beginning, and that we can think as well 
standing as sitting, if we only become accustomed to it. 
There are girls in our club who apparently have sensed 
this fact also, for they lead many of the discussions now, 
though at first it was more or less a “one-man show.” 
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I believe that my experience is typical, and I am con- 
vinced that local credit women’s clubs are the most potent 
instruments yet evolved for the dissemination of credit 
information, and the improvement of credit methods and 
practices. I, therefore, submit to you the thesis that 
there is no other factor in the whole national credit set-up 
quite so promising or quite so certain of permanent bene- 
fits and far-reaching results as these credit women’s clubs 
which are so rapidly appearing in all parts of the country. 

And now, my friends, with all the emphasis at my 
command, I urge you, both men and women, to go back 
to the home town and, in the interest of the more rapid 
development of an efficient credit personnel, foster and 
encourage the establishment of such clubs for your girl 
assistants. Believe me, your efforts will yield dividends 
such as only Ponzi would have dared to premise. I be- 
lieve it would be worth the while of the National As- 
sociation to collect complete information concerning the 
organization and activities of these clubs, to be furnished 
upon request. And I respectfully urge each of you Sec- 
retary-Managers to encourage and aid in the establish- 
ment of such a club in your home city. 

“Der 
(Editor’s Note: Below is the continuation of Miss Connolly’s 
article, from page 18.) 

itemized bill is enclosed—asking, “if an adjustment is 
necessary kindly to afford us an opportunity to make 
necessary correction. If check is already on its way, 
it will be credited to account immediately upon its 
receipt.” This letter very often brings a return; if not, 
a second letter, stronger in tone, urges remittance by 
return mail so that account may be in condition to ac- 
cept future charges. At times a telegram is used and has 
proved satisfactory. 

Careful consideration is given each account and in- 
dividual letters to suit each case are then written. When 
these methods of collection have proved ineffectual, the 
account is turned over to our collection agency, the 
customer being notified of this measure. 

It is gratifying to realize that in the last few years it 
has not been necessary to resort to legal methods of 
collection to any great extent. 

Our ratio of bad debts te net sales, for the nine years 
ended January 31, 1930, was 0.00181 per cent; and for 
the five years ended January 31, 1935, 0.00152 per cent. 

This record has been achieved by constant vigilance, 
a systematic follow-up method, and the faithful coopera- 
tion of the Credit Department. 

Our loss on bad checks, for 1934, was less than $50. 
It has always been our policy not to cash checks, except 
in payment of merchandise. Sometimes, we deliver the 
merchandise immediately, but if it is for a large amount 
we hold it up until the check goes through the bank. If 
the check is for a larger amount (than purchase) we clear 
the check and send our check for the balance. 

In order to stimulate new business the credit manager 
must have freedom from petty details so that time may 
be devoted to the immediate problem of the day—secur- 
ing new business. In other words, be the Credit Sales 
Manager. 

(The careful selection of risks and a systematic analysis 
of the accounts when accepted will continue to be an 
important duty of the Credit Manager.) 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Your Washington 


News Bulletin 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


FOREWORD 

D.I.C. says that its personnel has been reduced 
K from 2,622 on December 31, 1933, to 742 on 
* June 30, 1935. This, of course, is gratifying but 
it must be contrasted with the increase of government civil 
employees from 661,094 on June 30, 1934, to 717,712 on 
June 30, 1935. Detailed figures for four emergency 
units, reasonably expected by this time to show decreases, 

actually indicate increases. They are as follows: 


1934 1935 
Pea, Bim. Adm, of Pub. WE. 206s ieccce cds 4,055 6,729 
Sr oe ae 17,361 19,588 
eae Reyes or an 3,968 4,653 
SE .26-04 tnsacdadsdans de deena veka 5,290 6,276 


The 1935 figure for AAA is said to include an addi- 
tional 31,203 special employees. 

Based on the net pay roll of $109,295,603, for June, 
1935, the annual personnel cost of Uncle Sam is over 
$1,100,000,000. Such figures would seem to indicate the 
immediate necessity for a liberal use of the pruning knife, 
and that feeling is growing in Washington. 


LEGISLATIVE 


General Legislation 


Some new laws general but with credit slants are: 
Banking Act of 1935, H.R. 7617; Tax bill, H.R. 
8974; Motor Carriers Act, Public Law 255; 8. 3424, 
continuing Electric Home and Farm Authority until 
February, 1937; extension of first-class postage tax to 
1937, Public Res. 36; H.R. 5540, relating to demurrage 
on mail matter; and H.R. 5162, punishing fraud and de- 
ception in attempts to obtain mail. 


Bankruptcy Bills Enacted 


Some bankruptcy bills enacted are Public No. 60, re- 
vising Sec. 4, Bankruptcy Act, as to who may be ad- 
judged involuntary bankrupts, and changing provisions of 
Sec. 74 relating to defaulting debtors on amortizations or 
extensions; H.R. 7858, investing power in the Treasury 
Department to represent the United States as claimant in 
all corporate reorganizations ; H.R. 8587, revision of Sec. 
77, reorganization of railroads; Public No. 289, amend- 
ing subsection (n) of Sec. 77B to facilitate FHA low- 
cost housing; and a revised Frazier-Lemke Act. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
Deposit Insurance 


Enactment of the Banking Act, continuing Federal 
deposit insurance, again is proof of the value of the work 
done in 1933 by retail credit men for insurance of small 
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deposits. F.D.I.C. reports that for the past year nine (9) 
insured banks failed but of the 15,518 depositors only 14 
had accounts in excess of $5,000, the maximum insurable 
amount. 


Department Store Finance Companies 


Modernization credit limits for sales to apartments, 
hotels, business plants, hospitals, etc., have been raised to 
$50,000, and new regulations have just been issued cover- 
ing recent amendments to the Housing Act on this point. 

FHA is said to be interested in retail units entering 
this field with participating finance companies organized 
under one or two plans: (1) a finance company with 
adequate capital and its paper insured upon the basis of 
its own assets, or (2) a finance company with a minimum 
capital of $5,000, but with the discounted paper guaran- 
teed by the parent retail unit. 


COURT DECISIONS 
Cooperative Store Adjudged Bankrupt 


In these days of cooperatives, it is a matter of some 
interest to know whether associations of that character 
are subject to the Bankruptcy Act. By associations is 
meant “a body of persons united without a charter but 
upon the methods and forms used by incorporated bodies 
for the prosecution of some common enterprise.” A 
Herkimer County (N. Y.) cooperative (country) gen- 
eral merchandise store was recently decided by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals (2nd Cir.) to be within 
the meaning of the word “corporation” as used in Sec. 
77B, corporate reorganization. (In re Poland Union, 77 
Fed. [2d] 855.) Public No. 60, above referred to, in 
defining who may be adjudged an involuntary bankrupt, 
uses words seemingly inclusive of cooperatives of the 
nature described. 


Revenue Sales Tax 


Sales tax statutes are multiplying, hence the decision, 
August 19, of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on 
the 1935 North Dakota Sales Tax Act is important to 
retailers. 

The “provisions of the statute clearly indicate a legisla- 
tive intent to impose the tax upon the consumer. The 
consumer, therefore, by whom the tax is paid and to 
whom it is not refunded, may deduct the amount as a tax 
in his Federal income tax return. If the tax is added to 
or made a part of the business expense of the consumer, or 
is otherwise used to reduce his net income, it cannot be 
deducted by him separately as a tax.” J.D. Vol. XIV, 
Aug. 19, 1935, p. 3: 
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Credit Briefs 


W. B. McConnell, formerly of Oppenheim, Collins 
& Co., and Meyer, Jonasson & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was recently transferred to the Oppenheim-Collins store 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. McConnell was a director of 
the National Retail Credit Association (1922-24) and has 
always taken an active interest in National affairs. 

Previous to his departure, he was tendered a farewell 
luncheon by the retail credit fraternity of Pittsburgh. 
Colonel Franklin Blackstone, on behalf of the Pittsburgh 
Association, presented him with a handsome traveling bag. 
National Director Goldman (President of the Associa- 
tion) presided at the luncheon. 

Der 

The Vancouver (B. C.) Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club will celebrate its third birthday September 11, with 
an “anniversary breakfast.” 

mer 

H. Dreis, who for the past 16 years has been credit 
manager of the L. Klein store, Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to operations manager. Chester O. Nelson suc- 
ceeds him as credit manager. 

er 


Positions Wanted 

CreDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER—Age 50, mar- 
ried, twenty years’ experience large Midwest department 
store. Address Box 91, Crepir WorLpD. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER—Age 28, ten 
years’ retail credit experience, college graduate, desires 
new connection. Excellent reference as to character and 
ability. Address Box 92, Crepir Wor Lp. 

CREDIT AND OrFiIcE MANAGER—Age 35, twelve years’ 
wholesale grocery experience, now employed, wishes to 
make responsible connection with a future, with reliable 
firm on west coast, California preferred. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address Box 93, Crepir Wor -p. 

Crepir MANAGER—Age 41, nineteen years’ experience 
in sales promotion and retail credit work. Married and 
can give excellent references as to character and ability. 


Address Box 94, Crepir Wor .p. 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 
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Our Responsibility to the Retailer 
(Continued from page 6.) 
Community Credit Betterment 


Under this caption might be catalogued many services 
which come under bureau management, such as: First: 
community credit policy. Second: merchant cooperation 
in connection with bad credit practices. Third: com- 
munity education of the buying public to pay their bills 
promptly. 

Community Credit Policy 


San Francisco adopted its first community credit policy 
in the early part of 1930 by accepting a few sound prin- 
ciples that could be easily observed. This was after a bad 
failure experienced about two years previously and due 
entirely to an attempt at too large a program. The mer- 
chant-confidence built with our community credit policy 
has since bridged several serious problems. 


Merchant Cooperation 

Two years ago I had the privilege of attending a store 
meeting in which they were seriously considering the pro- 
motion of selling refrigeration on the meter plan of “25c 
per day—no down payment.” We naturally opposed the 
idea and were especially against national advertising of 
the plan. The stores declined to accept the selling de- 
vice, stating that they expected us to use our efforts to 
keep it out of San Francisco. 

Fortunately, we were successful in keeping it out and 
that type of refrigeration advertising was not indulged 
in around the bay district until F. H. A. came into 
existence—now almost anything goes. This has done 
more to upset our community cooperation on credit ex- 
tension than anything that has ever happened. (Our 
day of reckoning is yet to come!) Our store manage- 
ment has a wholesome respect for our policy. 


Community Advertising 

We are quite fortunate in our cities in having The 
Shopping News, a local retail advertising paper with a 
wide distribution. In cooperation with its management 
we have been able to work two very successful advertising 
campaigns on the “Pay Promptly” idea. The third series 
is now under way. We usually receive about a quarter- 
page space. This is allotted to us as space permits. 
Oftentimes we will have only two issues per month. 


We are of the belief that this consistent effort over 
the past two years is one of the contributing factors to 
our improvement in collection turnover. 


A Final Word to Credit Executives 


Your position with your firm gives an opportunity just 
as important as that of any other store executive but you 
as an individual must take your place in the organization 
you serve. This cannot be accomplished by being a “yes” 
man or “yes” woman! Have your work well in hand at 
all times—remember you are the only one in the organ- 
ization with the knowledge of your department and that 
your department is just as important as any other in the 
concern. 

“Der 

The Associated Credit Bureaus of Pennsylvania will 

hold their annual convention in Pittsburgh, September 23 


and 24, at the William Penn Hotel. 


The CREDIT WORLD 








COLLECTION STICKERS--IN TWO SERIES 






i 2. The “Gold” Series} 
POCO COOSSOSSOOOS 
1 ' . ° ° P . 1 Py 
5 . t An outstanding series—rich and dignified . 1 
H “Good Credit— : looking: Printed in royal blue, on special gold : Keep Your Credit : 
' . = i i shown on 1 half ' 
paper ive in series ( ower 

; is Bp 4 yy all +e : of this page). Actual size, 134”x2”. (Dotted : As “Good As Gold”! ; 
———— Ct lines are not part of stickers but are only “size ' 1 
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P| P P Build. ' - y § according to terms, will build 4 
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é 1 
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NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won’t you send 
us a check— 
please? 


Thank You! 
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1. The “Standard” Series 








Just to 
Remind You-- 


) that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! 














“82.2% Collections--” 


Read the report, in the March “Credit 
World,” of W. D. Sweger, General Credit Man- 
ager, Pomeroy’s Department Stores, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa.: 

“These stickers were attached to statements 
sent to 722 delinquent accounts. . . 593 or 82.2 
per cent paid in full or made partial payments!” 

Five in the series, exact size as shown (upper 
half of this page), printed in two tones of blue 
on gummed white paper. 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, $2.00; 1,000 
assorted, $2.50. Small lots—less than 1,000 as- 
sorted—50 cents per 100. 

















Your Remittance- 


for this past due | 
account will be 
appreciated. 
We'll be watch- 
ing for it! 
Many Thanks! | 
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THE CREDIT 


MANAGER’S RIGHT HAND MAN 


(-.- and not on the pay roll) 


In every business there are short cuts — 
tricks of the trade —that save time and 


money. 


If you have “been around” in the credit 
field, you have come across cases where 
the local Morris Plan institution carries 
part of the load for the retail credit man 


—and without cost to his company. 


When you have customers who are honest 
and well-intentioned, but so slow in pay- 


ing up their accounts that you lose turn- 


over, put them in touch with your local 
Morris Plan institution. Let them work 
out an arrangement that gives you your 
money at once, while Morris Plan col- 
lects on a basis that is convenient and 


economical for your customer. 


This plan collects your accounts —and 


keeps the customer’s good will for you. 


Write to your local Morris Plan institu- 
tion (or to the Association) for full 


information. 


MORRIS PLAN 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 


15 East FAYETTE 


STREET 


. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Morris Plan institutions in the following cities: 














AKRON, OHIO 
ARDMORE, OKLA. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
BaipGEPOoRT, CONN. 
Brockton, Mass 
Burra.o, New York 
BuRLINGTON, N. C 
Crpar Rapips, Iowa 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Dayton, OHn10 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Des Mornes, Iowa 
DvuLuTH, MINNESOTA 
DurHAM, N.C 

FALL River, Mass. 
Fort Wayne, INp. 
Fort WortH, TEXAS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOLYOKE, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LAWRENCE, MAss 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


LOUISVILLE, Di g 
éevu 


MALDEN, MAss. 
MiaAM!1, FLORIDA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


New Beprorp, MAss 
New Haven, Conn 
Newport, R. I. 
Newport News, VA. 
New York, N. Y. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
OAKLAND, CAL 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
PawTuCcKET, R. I. 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


\Z 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
St. PAuL, MINN 

San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
ScHENECTADY,N. Y. 
SHAWNEE, OKLA 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Stockton, CAL. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Terre Haute, IND. 
ToLepo, On10 
ToreKA, KANSAS 


Tucson, ARIZONA 
Tusa, OKLA 

Utica, New York 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
WESTERLY, R. I. 
West Warwick, R. I. 
WicuiTa, KANSAS 
WILMINGTON, DeL 
WILMINGTON, N. C 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
WORCESTER, MAss. 
YOnKERsS, N.Y. 
YorRK, PENNSYLVANIA 


























